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The Outlook, 





The direction of a people’s intellectual interests 
is a note whereby to estimate their intellectual eleva- 
tion. May it not be taken as the sign of an uplifting 
of the average intelligence that problems of Univer- 
sity education are now common matters of popular 
discussion among us? The questions which rise like 
spray above this agitated subject apparently have an 
attraction even for persons who have scarcely seen the 
inside of a University. We puzzle our heads over 
questions about which college Dons used to have the 
exclusive right to bother themselves. That the doings 
at Harvard und Yale, at Cornell and Virginia, are 
topics of popular concern is proved by one infallible 
sigu:+the reporter is eager to relate them, and the 
editor makes them mto leading articles. Can any one 
deny to himself the patriotic cheer of seeing in all this 
anaugury of good? It is a happy sign that accounts 
of College Commencements can crowd into a corner 
chronicles of horse-races and cock-fights. It means 
likewise a higher range of the popular ambition as 
well as the popular thought. Many a man, who never 
went to college, ponders questions of college reform 
and improvement, because he intends that his son and 
his daughter shall have a privilege that was not 
granted to him, 
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There seems to us to be very great force, as well 
as beauty, in the description of Mr. Lincoln’s political 
influence, lately given by Montgomery Blair, in reply 
to the depreciatory statements of Charles Francis 
Adams. ‘It is not an uncommon error among the 
astute to impute the success of those who are accepted 
as great by the common people to the sharpness of the 
inferior but able men they call to their assistance. 
This, I remember, was the belief of such persons with 
respect to General Jackson. Indeed, many of the able 
men he had brought about him from time to time 
thought they took care of him, and were indispensable 
to him, while the truth was that he was taking care of 
them and the country also. Now they are forgotten, 
while with each revolving year, as the mists of party 
heats pass away and the old hero’s simple grandeur of 
character is better understood, he grows greater in the 
eyes of his countrymen. So it will be with Lincoln. 
He was really a great soul—a patient, magnanimous, 
truthful, loving, and lovable man, without egotism, 
devoted to great purposes, and with respect to all essen- 
tial things a very resolute man.” 
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There lately passed away, in England, a man of 
whom the world was not worthy. This man was 
George Dornbusch. Though his name was never 
upon the lip of a general reputation, it was a dear and 
familiar sound to multitudes in lowly life who were 
blessed by his good deeds, and to many of the leading 
spirits in Europe and America, who were cheered and 
guided by his insight and his foresight, and who saw 
the exquisite virtues of the man. Richard Cobden, 
Elihu Burritt, Mazzini, Kossuth, Kinkel, Garibaldi, 
were among the friends who cherished him during the 
last twenty-five years. Coming to London from Ger- 
many when avery young man, he established a busi- 
ness which gave him the wealth that he has since used 
so benignantly. Though a man of gentleness, he was 
mjnore than once the victim of accidents and crimes of 
violence, and for the most of his mature life he was a 
cripple and un invalid. His mind was a singular blend- 
ing of all extreme opinions, which he avowed with 
a frankness that was tempered by courtesy and never 
by fear. He was a vegetarian, a teetotaler, hostile not 
only to the use but even to the sale of medicines, a 
phrenologist, a free-thinker, and a republican. He 
was always an idealist, and in the adoption of opinions 
upon all matters of public or private conduct, he made 
no allowance for prescription or difficulties of detail. 
But his spirit was so sweet and sympathetic that his 
face caught no trace of intolerance, and he spent him- 
self in doing good. His benevolence was incessant, 
and surprised the objects of it by its delicacy, its fit- 
hess, and its stealth. During the last years of his life, 
he was a public man in the Hackney district of Lon- 
don; and his death was brought on by his labors for 
the welfare of his fellow-townsmen. He was a patient, 
humble-hearted, laborious devotee to benevolence; 
and in his sympathies he was cosmopolitan, He gave 





to doing good the same zeal and energy which most 
men give to selfishness. He never took into account 
the unfashionable element in a new idea; and almost 
all the unpopular causes had in him a champion. 
Through his great local influence large meetings were 
lately held in the town-hall of Hackney, in favor of 
granting the suffrage to women householders. One of 
his last works upon earth was to obtain good roads 
and paths for the poor district around Whitepost Lane, 
to widen narrow streets in other neglected and over- 
crowded neighborhoods, and to establish public baths 
for the poor. Seldom during the American war was 
there a public meeting in London for our national 
cause which he did not attend; and in our darkest 
hour he never lost hope. Indeed, his faith in.God and 
in ideas was so bright that he had no dark hours, 
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It is said that in his recent exeursion into Eng- 

land in pursuit of new lecturers, Mr. Redpath was con- 
stantly assailed by the inquiry: ‘‘ Why does America 
come to England for orators?” and the question was 
usually supplemented by the remark that every 
American inherits the gift of oratory as his birth-right, 
while England never has all at once more than 
half a dozen orators in the three kingdoms. For 
ourselves, we doubt the accuracy of the data on 
which this international comparison is based. It is 
true that in England oratory alone is not an aristo- 
cratic accomplishment; for it smacks too much of a 
merely professional skill to be in the highest sense gen- 
teel. There are many conspicuous men in England 
who are conspicuously bad speakers, and are rather 
proud of being so; and yet, in the pulpit, at the bar, in 
the House of Commons, and on the platform, our ob- 
servation has been that a greater proportion of elo- 
quent extemporancous speakers are to be heard in 
England than in the corresponding spheres in this 
country. It is a mistake to deny that the English have 
as eloquent a temperament as Americans. In the 
meetings of English mechanics you will hear oratory of 
wonderful excellence. The pulpit and the bar in 
ingland abound in great masters of the art of talk. 
Some of the most eloquent naturalized Americans have 
been Englishmen, notably Senator Baker and John B. 
Gough. The New York pulpit has three Britons among 
its most captivating preachers. Yet, if this were not 
so, the prevalent application to England for lecturers 
could be easily accounted for. What is instantly avail- 
able in the lecture-field is not oratory, but reputation; 
and in America no reputation commands so good a 
price as that which has a trans-atlantic flavor attach- 
ing to it. 
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It will be a most miserable result if the expos- 
ures of public and private corruption which have 
shocked us so frequently of late years shall lead us to 
that ruinous skepticism which doubts the possibility 
of any truth or goodness in mankind. We may regret 
it, but we cannot be surprised if the public confidence 
in public men easily totters and falls. Nevertheless, it is 
a lesson of civilization that we see to it, not only that 
every man rightfully accused gets punished with dis- 
grace, but that every man wrongfully accused gets an 
assurance of unabated public confidence. We must 
not forget that slander is one of the weapons of rascal- 
ity; and there are some men at least who have earned 
the right to presumed to be innocent until they are 
proved to be guilty. One such man is Ezra Cornell. 
He has lately been assaulted by charges which will 
soon be proved to be calumnies. These charges go to 
the very foundation of character; and, if true, would 
convict him of that most infamous species of profligacy 
which serves the devil in the livery of heaven. Yet no 
one is more undisturbed in spirit by these accusations 
than Mr. Cornell himself; for he is sure of a triumph- 
ant vindication. It was with reference to these im- 
putations upon him that President Angell said, the 
other day, at Ithaca: “Above all, to my mind, it is 
hard for a man to retain his generosity and his confi- 
dence in his fellow-man, enough to open his hand, 
when his motives are misconstrued at every step, and 
even the noblest deeds he does are turned into shafts 
to stab him to the heart with.” Mr. Cornell demands 
an immediate investigation of the charges against him, 
and says, solemnly: “I pledge my reputation to the 
statement that those charges are utterly false, and 
were instigated by men enraged or disappointed at my 
efforts to keep their hands out of the fund which I 
created for education ip this State.” 
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OUT OF THE PAST, 


BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 





ORSOOTH a restless ghost is he, 
That wandering bard of the olden time! 
Bound down in his grave by a nerthern sea, 
The ardent heart of a Southern clime, 


He died in the stranger’s land, alone ; 
Unwatched, unwept his latest sigh. 

And still, when the fated years are flown, 
Waketh the longing that will not die, 


He stirreth down in his narrow place, 
He quickeneth out of his trance of death, 
* Let me go back for a little space!” 
To the spirit that guards the grave he saith; 


} * Perchance, far over the surging brine, 


There are weary eyes still strained for me! 
A fever-dream is this sleep of mine, 
A dream of a day that might not be.” 


Then the angel sinketh the icy spear 
That barreth the tomb’s mysterious way, 
And the eyes, earth-blind for many a year, 
Look forth again on the light of day. 


} Swift to your haven, wave and wind, 


Where the long green billows break in foam] 


1 But wave and wind are left behind 


When the unbound spirit seeketh home! 


To and fro in the wide green land, 

The fair, sweet, Southern land goes he: 
The sea is like fire on the sunlit sand; 

The air is like balm in the blossomed tree ; 


But hither and thither the restless ghost 

Flits wild as a bird in unknown space: 

“ Oh, wreck of the land I made my boast! 
Oh, shame of the old heroic race! 


“ Ye burn as of yore, blue skies of mine— 
But over the ruins of templed plains! 
Red runs the wine of your sun-steeped vine, 
But the blood is pale in your children’s veins! 


Is this the land of the fierce, hot South! 
These soulless bodies, these moldered sods! 
Hath a doom gone forth from the fateful mouth, 
Or a spell made dwarfs of the ancient geds? 


Come, night of the grave, and hide me deep 
From the fallen glory crouched in the sand! 
Close up mine eyes with thy seal of sleep 
Till the curse is lifted from off the land! 


And back once more to the bitter North, 
Over the shifting, torn sea-plain, 
Heavily, slowly, he goeth forth 
To bide till his years be told again. 





A BASKET OF STRAWBERRIES, 
BY MRS. AMELIA E. BARR. 


j  vypooed person draws the line of selfishness 
somewhere. Charles Lamb drew it at roast pig; 
I choose to stop being generous at strawberries; and, 
if confession will at all mend the matter, I freely own 
that in this particular I do net love my neighbor as 
myself. ‘ 

I think, however, that I have good cause for my par- 
tiality apart from the sensuous gratification of sight, 
smell, and taste this most delicious of all berries offers. 
In the beautiful calends of nature—such as harvest- 
time, the return of the flowers, the time of the singing 
of birds, etc.—none to me are more fragrant, none 
more full of picturesque and happy memories, than 
strawberry time. 

It might be eighty years ago (it looks so far away), 
though in reality it is not forty since I secretly ate those 
mouthfuls of miraculous sweetness which made my first 
strawberry feast. To the flavor of the fruit was added 
the flavor of probibition and the perilous zest of search- 
ing for them in a garden which to my childish imagin- 
ation was dim, and vast, and wonderful as any I had 
read of in the Arabian Tales. But instinct led me to 
the sloping hill, where, amid green, dewy leaves, I 
found berries which nature had mixed, of kindliest ele- 
ments, and nourished with the dews and the sunshine 
of heaven. I ate and was satisfied, and, after so many 
years, I smile, more in satisfaction than sorrow, re- 
membering that it was the portion intended for my 
Lord Bishop of Ripon I had feasted upon. 

After this, strawberry memories are thick and fair, 
among sweet, old-fashioned gardens, and in green, si- 





' lent woods, where the scented air revealed the presence 
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of the delicate wild-berry; up among the clefts of the 
rocks, over which “ mighty Helvellyn” lifts its solemn 
head, the very embodiment of lonely, steadfast faith; 
down by the tangled, sandy shores which Windermere 
and Keswick lave with priestly oblatious of purest 
water; and, again, in the marshy feus of Norfolk, 
where, amid long, coarse grass and flowering weeds, I 
have found berries of exquisite flavor; for 
“* The strawberry grows underneath the nettle ; 
And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best 
Neighbored by fruit of baser quality.” 


Not he that raised the shade of Helen had a greater 
power than this basket of strawberries at my side. 
What ghosts of faces, long since hid in the dust of the 
grave, does it restore!—fair, sweet faces in snowy caps 
and kerchiefs, with finger-tips dyed a lovelier tint than 
ever Eastern adalisque could win from sacred Henna. 
What voices echo in my soul whose tones earth has 
long since forgotten! O true and tender memory! that 
idealizes every common thing, and turns a sense into a 
sentiment. 

In the summer of 1853 I went strawberrying in the 
woods around Ambleside, and ate my last leaf-full by 
the waterfall of Lodore. For sixteen years I never saw 
another strawberry. The next season, English woods 
and gardens were a thousand leagues away, and I was 
camping by the deep, swift waters of the Southern 
Colorado. The fragrance of the magnolia was in the 
air, the dense shadows of tropical woods around me; 
but the only berry in those still acres was the sour 
fruit of the Chaparral bush. 

But life has its compensations, and they are generally 
sufficient for the day. Nevertheless, when I saw the 
hillsides and the fields of New Jersey white witb 
strawberry blooms, my heart was glad within me. 
There was a kind of sacredness in my first fruit. If I 
had been a pagan, I should have carried it to the altar 
of my god; as it was, I ate it with a full heart. Every 
berry was a memory; and the perfume of English airs, 
and the flavor of unforgotten woods and dales, and the 
beauty of undying love was in it. 

Now I must buy my strawberries in a basket; I wish 
there was more beauty in it. Why do we not adopt 
the English “ pottle of strawberries,’’ which Leigh 
Hunt so prettily calls “a length of sweetness’? The 
long, delicate basket which you can carry on the arm, 
& mere suggestion of rush and green leaves, with the 
berries hid among their freshness. Even in this way 
it is almost impossible to preserve a fragrance so subtle 
that it eludes all efforts of distillation; and which, 
perhaps, few have noticed, is peculiarly delicate in the 
leaves of the dying vine. 

“ Wholesome as dying leaves of strawberries.” 


I would not either be purely selfish in my remem- 
brances. It adds to my pleasure to taste the flavor of 
antiquity in my berries—to know that they were sold 
in the streets of Rome and Athens; that Virgil ranks 
them fragrant as flowers; that Ovid gives them tender 
epithets and tempts his love with promises of gather- 
ing “the soft strawberries growing underneath the 
woodland shade.” 

Indigenous to English soil, I like to think that the 
painted warriors who fought Cesar found them plen- 
tifully in the woods around their wicker huts; that 
Rowena and her maidens went strawberrying; that 
Norman “villain’’ and feudal slave found as great 
wealth of wild fruit in the woods as the prudent 
monks found in their garden plots. 

There are few English poets who have not celebrated 
the strawberry. It is among flowers “‘ the symbol of 
perfect goodness, fragrance, flavor and beauty.”” Even 
the wicked, ambitious Richard III., with thoughts of 
murder in his heart, finds time to notice my Lord of 
Ely’s strawberry beds in Holborn. His sending the 
bishop to,get him strawberries, just before he assails 
Lord Hastings with furious and unjust abuse, is one 
of those subtle felicities which only that splendid 
mystery, William Shakespeare, would ever have 
dreamt of. 

I wonder who gave this fruit the name of straw- 


’ berry. Leigh Hunt suggests it was because children 


used to tread them upon straws, and sell so many 
straws for a penny. I think that idea is barbarous; 
those who could impale a strawberry, even to answer 
a doubt, ought to go a season without one. Neither do 
I think horticulturists are right in saying the name 
was given “ because straw was laid between the ground 
and the ripe fruit to preserve it.” In no part of Eng- 
land did I ever see straw used for this purpose. Be- 
sides, I have noticed that popular nomenclature is 
generally natural and descriptive, and I believe that 
the generous, straying, spreading nature of the plant 
gave it its pretty, bountiful name. 

When did they begin to eat sugar and cream with 
strawberries? Was it a discovery or an inspiration? 
An Italian poet of the sixteenth century, when he 


would sum up “all the good in life that lies,” wishes | 


his friends ‘‘sugar to their strawberries.” I have seen 
an inscription on a little thatched cottage a few miles 
from London which commemorates Queen Elizabeth 
eating there “strawberries and cream.” Sir Morgan 
O'Doherty, of “ Noctes’’ fame, advises good claret in 
place of cream; and in support of his theory tells us 
how his friend, George Faulkner of Dublin, used to sit 
a whole night with a solitary strawberry at the bottom 


of his glass, over which he used to pour generally four’ 


bottles of claret. .“ Ido so,’’ George would say, ‘‘ be- 
cause a doctor recommended it for its cooling quali- 
ties.” If one strawberry can cool four bottles of 


an 


claret, what words are strong enough to express the 
cooling qualities of strawberries without claret? 

There is indeed a great deal to be said both about the 
medicinal and commercial value of the strawberry, 
but statistics would spoil the flavor of my basket. 
““God has not made a better berry, though doubtless 
he might bave done so.’”’ Let us, therefore, eat and be 
thankful. Perhaps in the gardens of the angels, on 
the slopes of a recovered Eden, we may find in the 
green meadows and by the still waters, sublimated 
and beatified, the strawberries of paradise. 








ANACREON’S DOVE. 
[From the Greek.) 


BY RACHEL POMEROY. 


ELL-A-DAY ! whence away, 
Dove, so fleet ? 
Breathing dainty perfume— 
Head to feet. 
Your errand—your name— 
Prithee, tell me them. 


You must know, then, I go 
To Bathyllus— 

Boy, who trap every heart 
At his will does— 

I carry—no fail— 

Anacreon’s mail. 


Venus broke her dove-yoke, 
(Did you know it?) 

And sold me for a song 
To the poet; 

She felt such desire 

For a scrap from his lyre! 


Master says, one o’ these days 
I'll be free; 

But it sweeter, somehow, 
Seems to me 

To stay awhile yet 

His thrall and his pet. 


Left alone—you will own— 
’Twould be rough ; 

I must live where I could, 
Poor enough ; 

And how shabby the fare! 

If I starved, who's to care? 


’Twouldn’t suit, crabbed fruit 
From the tree, 

When crumbs now I peck 
On his knee, 

And after we sup 

Pledge him back in the cup! 


Then a dance, while I prance 
Overhead, 
Fall asleep on his lyre, 
And to bed. 
There! good day, if you wil— 
I've gossiped my fill! 








JEPTHA’S DAUGHTER. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


HIS story, which has furnished so many a 

theme for the poet and artist, belongs to the 

stormy and unsettled period of Jewish history which 
is covered by the book of Judges. 

Jeptha, an illegitimate son, is cast out by his brethren, 
goes off into a kind of border land, and becomes in that 
unsettled and turbulent period a leader of a somewhat 
powerful tribe. 

These tigugaaéthe Judges remind us forcibly, in some 
respect®;@mélte-chivalric ages. There waa,the game 
necessity and opportunity for an individual to rise to 
power by personal valor and become the organizer and 
leader in society. A brave man was a nucleus around 
whom gathered others less brave, seeking protection, 
and the individual in time became a chieftain. 

The bravery of Jeptha and his power and consider- 


vaded by the Ammonites he was sent for by a solemn 
assembly of his people and appointed the chief of the 
people. Jeptha, from what appears in the story, ap- 
pears to be a straightforward, brave, generous God- 
fearing mun. 

The story of his vow is briefly told. 

And Jeptha vowed a vow unto the Lord, and said, 

If thou wilt without fail deliver the children of 
Ammon into my hands, then it shall be that whatsoever 
cometh first out of my docr to meet me, when I return, 
shall be the Lord’s, and I will offer it as a whole offer- 
ing unto the Lord. 

The vow was recorded—a great victory was given, 
and the record says: . 

And Jeptha came to Mizpah unto his house, and, be- 
hold, his danghter came out to meet him with timbrels. 
She was his only child, and beside her he had neither 
son nor daughter. 

And it came to pass, when he saw her that he rent his 
clothes, and said, Alas! my daughter, thou hast brought 
me very low! for Ihave opened my mouth to the Lord, 
and cannot go back. And she said, My father, if thou 
hast opened thy mouth to the Lord, do to me accord- 
ing to that which hath proceeded out of thy mouth; for- 
asmuch as the Lord hath taken vengeance for thee of 
thine enemies, even the children of Ammon. And she 
said unto her father, Let this thing be.done for me: 
Let me alone’‘two months, that I may go up and down 
upon the mountains to bewail my virginity, I and my 





fellows. And he said, Go. And he sent her away for 


ation became such that when his native land was in-| 





two months, and sh t with Her companions and 
bewailed her and eg Bon the mountains. 

And it came to pass at the end of two months, that 
she returned to her father, who did with her according 
to his vow. 

And what was that? The popular version generally 
has been that Jeptha killed his daughter and offered 
her a burnt sacrifice. Josephus puts this interpretation 
upon it, saying that “he offered such anoblation as 
was neither conformable to the law nor acceptable to 
God. Not weighing with himself what opinion the 
hearers would have of such a practice.” 

A large and very learned and respectable body of 
commentators amo the Jews, both ancient and 
modern, deny this interpretation, and as appears to us 
for the best of reasons. 

Jeptha was a Jew, and human sacrifice was above all 
things abhorrent to the Jewish law. 

In three or four places in the Jewish law it is ex-’ 
pressly stated that where a human being comes into 
the position of a whole offering to God, the life of that 
human being is not to be taken, but a process of sub- 
stitution and redemption is pointed out. Thus the first- 
born of all animals, and the first-born of all men, were 
alike commanded to be made whole offering to the 
Lord—the animals were slain and burnt, but the human 
being was redeemed. 

It is supposed, therefore, that the daughter of Jeptha 
was simply taken from the ordinary life of woman and 
made an offering to the Lord. She could be no man’s 
wife; and with the feelings which were had in those 
days as to marriage, such a lot was to be lamented as 
the cutting off of all earthly hopes. It put an end to 
the house of Jeptha, as beside her he had no son or 
daughter, and it accounts for the language with which 
the account closes, “‘She knew not a man,” a wholly 
unnecessary statement if it meant to say that she was 
killed. The more we reflect upon it the more probable 
it seems that this is the right view of the matter. } 

For even if we suppose Jeptha had become heathen. | 
ized by living in a foreign country, yet it seems impose 

sible that while remaining the chief of the Jewish 
nation, a deed so abhorrent to all the national tendency 
and feeling could have been suffered without universal 
remonstrance and uprising of the people. ‘ 

The existence from early times among the Jews of 
an order of women whorenounced the usual joys and 
privileges of the family state, to devote themselves to 
religious and charitable duties is asserted on good au- 
thority. Walter Scott, a learned authcrity as to 
antiquities, and who seldom made a representation 
without examination, makes Rebecca, in Ivanhoe, de- 
clare to Rowena that from earliest times such an order 
of women had existed among her people, and to them 
she purposes to belong. What especially strikes us in 
this story is the same heroic and lofty spirit in this 
young girl that we have remarked in Miriam and 
Deborah. The Jewish women felt themselves a vital 
part of the nation, and might be said to have been the 
very nerves of national feeling. Any one of them was 
ready to be sacrificed for her country. 





THE ZELLER BROTHERS. 
BY N. 8S. DODGE. 


HE Baroness Bridport, who died at Chard, 
England, in the eighty-sixth year of her age, on 
the 29th of January last, was the only surviving niece 
of the famous Lord Nelson. She was better known, 
however, as having devoted the £10,000 given her by 
Parliament in recognition of this relationship to the 
establishment of schools for poor children. The great 
English Admiral left no heirs in direct descent. His 
daughter by Lady Hamilton, whom he commended to 
his country as he lay dying of his fatal wound on ship- 
board just after the great victory, married, long after- 
wards, when her mother had miserably passed away, 
Rev. Henry Ward, a poor curate, and has now been 
dead, after a blameless and useful life, these eight or 
ten years. She was never recognized by the Nelsons. 
Not a penny of the immense grants by Parliament did 
she receive. Lord Nelson’s brother and sisters, for 
whom he did not care, were made rich; his only child, 
whose name was the last upon his lips, and whose 
future was nearest to his heart, struggled with poverty 
through life. She was not to blame. It had been in 
her bebalf that her father had won, at the cost of his 
life, the crowning victory for England. ‘I commend 
my daughter,” he said again and again to those who 
bent over him as his life blood was ebbing away under 
the cross of St. George that was announcing England’s 
supremacy at the mast head, “to my country.” The 
charge was never heeded. Lord Nelson’s title passed 
to his nephew. And of £250,000 granted to his family, 
the £10,000 received by this niece was, through her 
piety, devoted to a benevoler: though unsuccessful 
enterprise. 

It is now more than fifty years since an attempt was 
made by Baroness Bridport to introduce the Pesta- 
lozzian system of teaching into the three kingdoms. 
Father Falk was boasting of the bravery of his boy- 
workmen at Weimar; Immanuel Wichern was looking. 
through the windows of his not long empty Rauhes 
Hause over to Hamburg, expecting the juvenile ras- 
cality of the great city to come out to him; and Pastor 
Harms was singing the parting Ein feste Burg ist unser 
Gott with his South African pioneer missionaries. 
Poor Pestalozzi, gray-headed and feeble, was trying 
his last experiment of raising the down-trodden 
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in the Canton of Vaud. Glorious old man! A truer, 
braver, more patient or more loving heart never 
beat. From childhood his feelings rushed like a 
mighty stream on to old age in the single en- 
deavor to dam the fountains of misery. He made 
mistakes. There was a want in him of practical capac- 
ity. He gathered the poor with wonderful self- 
sacrifice into numberless schools; lived, prayed, taught 
and suffered with them; did, everywhere he went, a 
world of good, but always failed. ‘Iam sorry for the 
poor fool; did you see how ill he looked to-day?” a 
neighbor would ask of another, and would receive the 
reply, ‘‘ What’s the good of teaching the children? 
They are better off in begging.” This was in Stanz; 
and more than twenty years afterwards—so deep did 
the disdain of the poor mothers cut into his heart— 
when the silver-haired old man, welcomed by children 
spreading roses before his footsteps and singing jubilee 
songs on his return, was offered an oaken wreath, he 
put it gently away, saying, ‘Crowns are not for me, 
but for the good.” But the children kept on. One 
song followed another, until at last they broke into one 
psalm of his own, where he yearns that the next gen- 
eration may repair his unsuccessful strivings, when the 
tears filled the old man’s eyes, and with choking voice 
and stammering words he retired. 

A word about Pestalozzi’s innovations upon the old 
school systems before proceeding farther. They were 
the foundations—these innovations—of modern ed- 
ucation. ‘ What do you see, children?’’ he would say 
to the little ragamuffins around him, pointing to the 
rat-gnawed floor. 

* A hole in the floor.”’ 

“Good! Now repeat afterme. ‘I see a hole in the 
floor; I see one little hole; I see one round hole; I see 
one big hole; Isee one ragged hole; T see many holes.’ ”’ 

Again: “The ten toes of my two feet have twenty- 
eight joints; ten fore-joints, eight middle joints, and 
ten hind-joints. I have twenty-eight knuckles, ten 
fore-knuckles, eight middle knuckles, and ten hind- 
knuckles. My five toes of my right foot have fourteen 
members; five fore-members, four middle members, 
twenty-five hind-members.’”’ And so, onward, varying 
endlessly. His aim was to teach habits of observation ; 
and though many of his crotchets were ridiculous, yet 
he made a great revolution in the ancient system of 
teaching chiidren. 

Near the battlemented, quaint old city of Basle, 
which singe the Reformation has been regarded as the 
stronghold of Evangelism in Switzerland, and where 
rhymes on postern gates of taverns like these are not 
uncomnmon: 

“Auf Gott ish meine Hoff nung bau 

Und wohne in der Alten Sau.”" 

* In God I build my hopes of grace! 

mn The Ancient Fig’s my dwelling-place. 
, “ Wake and repent your sins with gricf; 

I'm called The Golden Shin of Beef.’ 
Where Burgundian Gothic architecture divides your 
attention with the river rushing past in a full flood of 
green, with its boundaries on either side, of Jura and 
the Black Forest, and where, in the suburb-palace, 
Hoibein’s paintings and the library of Erasmus vie in 
interest—there stands the stately castle of Beuggen, 
the seat of German knight-errantry. During Na- 
poleon’s long wars it had been used as an hospital, and 
at the time of which we write was sadly out of repair, 
and disconnected with all pleasant associations. Pastor 
Zeller of Basle asked the Grand Duke of Baden to loan 
it as a reformatory for the pitiable orphans, fast turn- 
ing into juvenile thieves, whom battle and plague 
had left behind, and he assented. This pastor was 
one of the answers God sent to Pestalozzi’s prayers. 
The strange eyes and care-seamed face of the John 
Baptist of German Reformation saw, through fail- 
ures, glorious success in this coming man. Zeller 
‘was the person for the place. Pestalozzi had failed in 
skill and shrewdness. Zeller’s views were not only as 
comprehensive as Pestalozzi’s, but they were system- 
atically carried out. He made a double institute 
in the old cast!e—the one for reforming juvenile waifs 
and criminals, the other for educating up to higher 
duties schoolmasters who would assist him in his work. 
He sought his scholars among the most depraved of 
Basle, where the fathers were drunkards, and the 
mothers thieves, and the sons inmates of prisons, and 
the daughters lost to virtue, and every member of the 
family maintaining closest relations with people as 
shameless as themselves; and he found his teachers 
among sincerely good men, who needed practice only 
to become benefactors to their race. 

The plan grew. Zeller’s parishioners were interested. 
Castle Beuggen, from a roofless and windowless ruin, 
became a comfortable resort for the children of starv- 
ing families and discharged estrays of prisons. 
Schoolmasters thronged the doors, seeking for employ- 
ment and asking for instruction. From a reformatory 
it developed into a normal school for teachers; it re- 
lieved the prisons, cleared the streets and made blank 
police-court dockets, so far as juvenile culprits were 
concerned; it became the mother of ten others within 
the canton, all under Zeller’s superintendence; it 
established a printing-press from which issued the 
Monatsbiatt, a newspaper so full of sagacious thought, 
reliable information, and earnest purpose, that it cir- 
culated over all Germany ; and it grew until it became 
a model for similar institutions from the Neva to the 
N ile, and from Moscow to the south of France. It is 
Still in existence—this castle school of Beuggen, its in- 











fluence after half a century indefinitely multiplied, 
still receiving its hundred and seventy children from 
the streets, having sent over all Europe and in parts of 
Asia and Africa more than a thousand godly teachers, 
and is still the rallying point of all reformatory work 
in middle Europe. By universal consent the honor of 
all this belongs to Father Zeller. 

The younger Zeller, long separated from his brother, 
heard of his work and came from far-off Vienna to 
lodge a night at Beuggen. A volume of the Monatts- 
blitt, containing monthly reports of the Reformatory, 
was left in his room. The morning surprised him still 
engaged in their perusal. Upon parting he said, ‘‘ How 
rich God has made you, brother! Would that I, too, 
might share in suck a blessing!” Stopping next day 
at Stuttgart, his heart full of what he had seen at 
Basle, a newspaper fell into his hands which contained 
an appeal to secure an abandoned nunnery for a re- 
formatory. He seized upon it as a direction pointed 
out from heaven. Staying his journey, with the aid 
of friends he purchased the building, and announcing 
his purpose to open in it a school for boys found beg- 
ging on the streets, he hastened home, arranged his 
affairs, and within three months returned. It was a 
‘unbling resort he had chosen for his enterprise, an 
old medieval mansion, half stone, half wood, almost 
aruin, with only two habitable rooms. He took pos- 
session of it, however, in December, making one apart- 
ment answer for school, shop, play-room and kitchen; 
and the other for dormitory, though the snow fell 
through the roof. Before a twelvemonth, what with 
cheery words out of a loving heart and patient waiting 
on God in prayer, he had by the enthusiastic work of 
homeless boys who came at his bidding and loved him, 
a large and comfortable domicile with ninety-two in- 
mates. He seems, this younger Zeller, to have been 
even better fitted for his work than his brother. Stutt- 
gart streets were cleared of beggars. There was no 
compulsion. Criminals were not admitted. It wasa 
home for houseless and hungry boys. The idea took. 
The lads might come or go. There was about it per- 
fect freedom. Little fellows who lodged under the 
bridges and in the refuse of the market-house might 
have a tight shelter and clean bed any night. 

Five boys, the oldest only nine, knocked at the gate 
one winter’s night. Zeller went out. ‘* Qu Lieb Vater 
Zcller, we are cold and hungry. Give us shelter, please, 
and food.”’ 

“The house is full and the boys all abed,’’ replied 
the good man, “but come in. I will roast you some 
potatoes, and you can sleep before the fire.” 

The boys came in, ate the supper which the good 
man provided, slept each on a blanket before the fire 
during the night, but would not leave when morning 
dawned. The case was not an uncommon one. Al- 
though industry was the first law of the house, and 
that, too, applied to vagabonds and idlers, very few 
ever cared to quit the cloistern of Lichtenstern. It has 
gone on successfully from that day; has more than a 
hundred branches in various cities in Europe; and has, 
in a different sphere, but with equal or perhaps greater 
moral results, kept pace with its kindred establish- 
ment in the castle at Beuggen. 

Both these institutions have lived more than half a 
century in full vigor, and through the influences of 
those who have gone forth from them vast numbers 
have been reached by words of Christian kindness, 
who would otherwise have grown up helplessly and 
blindly in crime. 

The sentiment of honor is the specialty of the Lich- 
tensterns. Not it is wrong, but tt is right—not you 
must not, but you will not—is the appeal always made. 
Perhaps never was noblesse oblige applied before to 
pick-pockets and beggars; but it worked like a charm. 
The boys stayed, labored, learned trades, grew up, and 
now, after two score years, more than thirteen thou- 
sand laborers and mechanics, shop-keepers and ser- 
vants, ploughmen and hedgers, are at work in Ger- 
many, and write “Zeller” as their middle name, that 
men may know that they passed on their way from 
beggary to self-support through some Lichtenstern 
reformatory. 

The experiment of Baroness Bridport was not suc- 
cessful. English moral soil is uncongenial to exotic 
philanthropics. Neither the Pestalozzian nor the Lan- 
casterian systems were ever really successful in Eng- 
land. But she did what she could, and is worthy to be 
named among the unsuccessful, though not unaccepted 
laborers in the vineyard of the Master. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 








THE COMMON OFFERING. 
BY HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 


T is not the deed we de,’ 
Though the deed be never so fair, 
But the love that the dear Lord looketh for, 
Hidden with holy care 
In the heart of the deed so fair. 


The love is the priceless thing, 

The treasure our treasure must hold, 
Or ever the Lord will take the gift, 

Or tell the worth of the gold 

(By the love that cannot be told). 


Behold us, the rich and the poor, 

Dear Lord, in thy service drawn near, 
One consecrateth a precious coin, 

One droppeth only a tear : 

Look, Master; the love is here! 








ONLY TWO SENSES LEFT. 
BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 


HAVE just come from seeing one of the most 
singular as well as one of the most moving sights 
that the life of this world can afford. <A spectacle 
whose whole strangeness only becomes apparent when 
closely thought upon, and which requires as its in- 
separable condition a high Christian civilization. 
Imagine a human being, who, if in possession of all 
the senses, would be more than usually bright and apt, 
suddenly—at so early anage that cvena memory of the 
more favored state does not exist—deprived of them 
all save two; and those two the lowest and among the 
least reliable for intellectual purposes. Imagine, in 
short, a person who only tastes and feels—to whom 


‘sight, hearing and smell are as if they had never been; 


and who still, through the one medium of communi- 
cation left unclosed—sensation—keeps up an acttve in- 
tercourse with that world which she can distinguish 


‘only by touch. There are thousands of people wha 


from this simple description of her condition will be 
able to repeat, without prompting, the name of the 
woman of whom I speak. But how many of those who 
are familiar with her strange story have ever actually 
realized such an anomalous position by trying to put 
themselves in her place? 

I think the day on which I went to see her will 
always be associated in my mind with the visit itself. 
In Boston, the coming of spring is tardy, and there 
were as yet no signs of a change of season, save some 
green patches of grass here and there-—a few swollen 
purple buds of the crocus and some stray snow-drops 
in favored spots; but the air at least was perfect on 
the April day when we took the Bayview cars and 
were borne along through South Boston—a forlorn 
locality enough, made still more unprepossessing by 
the clouds of dust which were raised by every light 
breeze from the water, of which we caught glimpses 
occasionally. It seems to be built over entirely with 
wooden houses, and I imagine would burn like tinder 
in a decent breeze, and in an hour’s time leave nothing 
but ashes to mark where it had been. 

We got out of the cars in the vicinity of some im- 
mense mounds of yellow carth’ which are being dug 
down. They would be picturesque standing out as 
they do, sharp and high against the peculiar blue of 
New England skies, if only they were gray or green; 
but the color of sandy earth is about the most dis- 
heartening and the least artistic of all known tints. It 
is dirty, and that expresses how disagreeable it is. You 
look down the little side street straight across the bay ; 
and higher up, at the head of it, is a large wooden 
building, which might have been white once, sur- 
rounded by a colony of smaller wooden houses of a 
more recent date. We walked up the hill, around the 
large house, and after some inquiries found ourselves 
in the parlor of one of the smaller buildings. A cosy 
little room, full of pictures and casts, and with plants 
and vines in every available nook. But the very 
prettiness of the room saddened me, when I remem- 
bered that with one or two exceptions the habitual 
frequenters of this room could not see. For you will 
have guessed already that the large whitish building 
and its accessories compose the Boston Institution for 
the Blind. 

Of it, Laura Bridgeman, now about forty-five years 
old, has been an inmate from her earliest childhood. 
I have no data at hand, but from what I have read and 
heard, I have the impression that Dr. Howe took her 
when she was about six years old. She lost her sight 
and hearing from disease while a baby, and gradually 
afterwards the sense of smell was also deteriorated. 
Thus she was at an early age, deaf, dumb, and blind— 
capable of receiving impressions through the touch 
and the taste only. Necessarily, the sense of touch 
was the one which was used to convey mental impres- 
sions to her. She came to Dr. Howe in an entirely 
ignorant and helpless condition, but early showed an 
astonishing activity of mind, as manifested through 
the one unobstructed channel. Her bodily activity 


| was also great. It seems to have been a peculiar dis- 


pensation of Providence which threw her in Dr. 
Howe’s way. He was the man, of all others, to make 
the most of the few facilities for mental development 
that were left her; and she appears to have had an in- 
stinctive desire to profit to the utmost by all the gen- 
erous efforts that were made to lift her out of that 
dark, lonesome state in which she was found. 

While passing these facts in review through my 
mind, the parlor door softly opened, and, without any 
noise, Laura came in, accompanied by the matron. 
She sat down quietly on the sofa and seemed to wait 
to be addressed. A slight erect figure, plainly and 
decently clad: a remarkably shaped head, of which I 
have brought away little more than a memory of the 
dome-like forehead and the look of peculiar firmness 
stamped on all the features. Rather thin, light brown 
hair, simply knotted. Above the useless eyes a green 
shade. A set look about the mouth. Over all the face 
that indescribable pallor which always settles upon the 
countenances of the blind, reminding you of a plant 
reared in the dark—and about both face and figure a 
look of being prematurely worn out—though there are 
none of the usual signs of age about her. I can just 
imagine that terribly active mind, thus imprisoned in 
the poor defective body and constantly beating its 
wings against the walls of its death-dark and death- 
still prison, and demanding light and sound and voice. 
I should think this constant hunger of the spirit would 
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wear out the stoutest frame. I am only astonished 
that she has borne it so well. She sat on the sofa per- 
fectly passive, till I took the seat by her side, and 
putting my fingers into her hand, which half closed 
round them, began to spell to her with the one-handed 
alphabet. ractice has given her astonishing facility 
in this way. She reads as fast as you can possibly spell, 
simply from feeling the shapes of the letters with her 
hand, which half encloses yours. I did not expect to 
make any impression on her personally, for she has 
been used to meeting visitors all her life, almost daily 
I should suppose. After a few preliminary words I 
told her that one of us was named Laura, too. She 
gave a little start. I added that I was very glad to 
see her. She then spoke for the first time. Raising her 
hand she spelled slowly: ** How did you know how to 
find me?” I explained that to her, and then added 
that I had heard about her years before, when I was 
a very little girl, and that I had always wanted to see 
her. She seemed pleased at this, and the evident con- 
straint with which she is accustomed to meet strangers 
seemed to be melting away. She made an abrupt 
movement and said, ‘Can you understand if I spell 
fast?’ 

On finding that I could, her constraint seemed quite 
to disappear. ‘Lam very glad you came to see me,” 
she said. 

Presently I asked her if she were well. ‘No, I am 
weak,” she replied. ‘I have a little cold; but this isa 
very fine day.’’ Then, with another little start (she 
generally prefaced her remarks on the fingers with 
such an one, as if ideas came to her suddenly and 
forcibly), she felt for her watch chain and showed me 
a tiny gold piece, not larger than a big rain drop. I 
knew it was too sinall for a dollar; but catching only 
the inscription * dollar,’ I said, inquiringhy, “A one 
dollar piece?’ She corrected me quickly by saying 
**No, it is twenty-five cents in gold;’’ and looking 
closer I saw that it was marked “}¥ dollar.” “It 
came from California,’’ she said, “and was given to 
me.’ The next moment she asked with a soft and 
timid gesture, ** Ave you happy?” 

There was an inexpressible pathos in these words, 
coming from her. I looked around me for a moment. 
The sun was shining. The earth was beautiful. There 
were kind faces about me. And all that she who sat 
there by my side, in the silence and the darkness, could 
know of this, was blindly, dumbly, and deafly, as 
plants do—by feeling only. 

I said ‘‘ yes”? very decidedly. 

* Are you happy?” Tasked. 

* Yes,’’ she said, simply. 

Then I felt ashamed of myself. If she, with so little 
to make her happy would say that, I surely ought to 
have been an hour, out of pure joy, in telling of my 
happiness; seeing what my advantages were compared 
with hers. 

After this she put her hand up timidly and touched 
me, then withdrew it as if afraid of offending. 

“Oh, feel of me as much as you like,” [ said, divining 
her purpose. She passed her hand over me with a few 
light touches, and appeared to be satisfied. 

“Tam glad you came tosee me,” she said. “ Ilike to 
have you talk to me.” 

Then, ina perfectly naive manner, she began to tell 
me about herself, and ask me questions. 

“T have a nice sunny room this year, and the fur- 
niture is new; Ihave a new carpet, too. I do fancy 
work. I knit collars and make little mats for the 
people who wish for them. I like to work.” 

Then, interrupting herself suddenly: ‘* What do you 
do every day?” 

“T write a good deal, and some of it gets printed in 
the papers,”’ I said. 

“Oh, Llike to write, too,’’ she replied, eagerly. 

Then suddenly again: 

“JT will ask if 1 may take you upstairs to see my 
room.” 

Permission being granted, she led the way; walking 
with her hands stretched out before her, but neverthe- 
less with a singular, erect grace. She took me up two 
flights of stairs and went straight to her room, where I 
found everything in perfect order—kept so by her own 
hands. 

The drawers of her bureau would have most 
eloquently reproved many a careless lady whose sight 
is perfect. Every one of her little things had each its 
allotted corner. She showed mea lace collar which 
she was knitting, and a small worsted mat of white and 
purple, very neatly done, and this last I insisted on 
carrying away as a memento of her. She showed me, 
too, her Bible, in large raised letters such as are used 
for the blind. She asked me if I loved that book; and 
as.it happened she had opened it at these words of 
David: “In thee, O Lord, do I put my trust;” and 
in reply I silently guided her fingers over the words. 
She appreciated my answer. She alsoshowed me some 
letters that friends had written to her. The words are 
first written in large, plain characters, and then the out- 
lines of each letter are made perceptible to the touch 


. by puncturing them with a pin. I caught the idea and 


promised to write her a letter some time. She seemed 
greatly pleased at this. The room contained a mis- 
cellaneous collection of small articles—trifles which 
have been given to her. She is very proud of these 
and pointed them out to me with evident satisfaction. 
She took up a little statuette group, and, passing her 
fingers over it, told me what it was as well as if she had 
seen. It had been given to her the day before and had 
still the charm of novelty. She ran her hands over the 








furniture and bade me notice that it was new; and 
then taking me by the hand sheled me to the window, 
‘What a fine view,’’ she said—and she had never seen 
it! 

Afterwards she took us Cownstairs, out of the house 
and up the road to another house in which is the room 
for fancy work for some of the blind pupils. She told 
me that she assisted in this room, and seemed proud of 
the responsibility. The idea occurred to her here to 
show me her watch, a silver one, which she wears at 
her belt. I couldn’t understand how it could be of any 
use to her, though she evidently thought a great 
deal of it—but, noticing that the face had no crystal, I 
thought that perhaps she could tell the time by feeling 
the hands. I did not notice whether the figures on 
the dial plate were raised or not. She was surprised at 
my watch, which I showed her in return, and which is 
one of the smajlest ever made. She felt of it minutely, 
and quickly asked how much it cost. She has a correct 
idea of the money value of articles, and I think would 
not be easily cheated. 

She hovered about me, continually searching for my 
hand, showing that she wished me to talk, or claiming 
my attention for her own fingers, but was never in the 
least obtrusive, and was thoroughly lady-like and re- 
fined in manner and movement. 

“When will you write to me?” she asked. And 
when I told her I must go, she said that I must not for- 
get to write, and that I must come again. When I try 
to realize her condition of mind I can think of nothing 
but a child in swaddling clothes left in the silence and 
the dark. But that soul of hers yearns continually 
towards the day. 

* An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light.” 

What she might have been is food for speculation. 
What she will be when the shackles fall is glorious to 
think upon! 

But the little white and purple worsted mat that I 
brought away with me I mean to keep where my eye 
will often fall upon it. When I feel discontented or 
inclined to despond over any of the small hardships of 
my life, I hope it will remind me of what hers is, and 
the lesson that I ought to draw from it. 





EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 


HE education of all classes throughout Ger- 
many is very thorough, even to severity; and 
alike includes both sexes. At the early age of six 
years, the law obliges children educated (in the pub- 
lic schools) to be put at their studies. The same 
authority regulates the number of hours each day 
which the pupil shall pass in the school-room; and 
at the same time limits the number of years to 
be spent by the .child in obtaining this education. 
Young children go to their books early in the morn- 
ing; and, save the hour at noon and an occasional 
recess in their play-grounds, are kept busy till four 
o’clock at evening. Seven o’clock in summer, half- 
past seven o’clock in the winter, are the hours at 
which these little ones leave their homes for the school 
house. At the hour of nine, 2 more advanced set of 
scholars appear; at eleven o’clock, still another; and 
so the day wears away till late afternoon, when the 
pupils are dismissed to their homes, and the weary, 
fagged teachers escape to a few hours of relaxation in 
the open air. In all these schools ancient and modern 
languages are taught. The higher academy (for ad- 
vanced scholars) is called the “ real-schule.” Here the 
elements of science, together with the modern tongues, 
are studied; and the text books used are in English, 
French and Italian, as well as in German. No child 
can stay away from school without some valid excuse, 
under the penalty of a trifling fine (three kreutzers per 
day), and tardiness or disobedience is severely pun- 
ished. 

Thus the child is advanced from one degree of 
knowledge to another, till the age of fourteen, when it 
is considered sufficiently educated for any ordinary 
avocation in life, and must therefore leave this school, 
supported at public expense. 

But ina country where education costs so little (com- 
paratively speaking), and where the habits of life are 
so simple and easily satisfied, any boy or girl, with 
even small means at command, can obtain whatever 
else they desire in the way of art or science. 

Among the higher classes, the child’s culture begins 
almost in infancy. Papa and mamma talk to the little 
one in German; the nurse pets or scolds in French, till 
it learns to lisp the two. When the child has been 
taught to read, English books are brought forward; 
then comes the Italian—and I have seen scores of chil- | 
dren, who, at an extremely early age, could talk and | 
read more or less of these four tongues, and this long | 
before the so-called rudiments of an education were 
fairly undertaken. 

The Germans, Poles and Russians, acquire the lan- 
guages with peculiar ease. Not only have they a talent 
for this knowledge, but the ear is constantly receiving 
an unconscious training. Language, with us an accom- 
plishment, becomes here a necessity. Nations are 
divided by imaginary boundaries like our own States; 
and one cannot walk the thoroughfares of any one of 
these continental cities without hearing three or four 
languages spoken. The French are not fond of any 
tongue save their own, and, asa rule, speak no other 
even tolerably. And, lacking application, their own 
language suffices. 





Besides all this, they argue that French, being the 
“Court language " of the world, and one which every 
nation speaks to a greater or less degree, they have no 
need to understand another. On the other hand, the 
Russian, German or Pole, who has once mastered the 
intricate science and difficulties of his own native 
tongue, is prepared to grapple most successfully with 
those of any other. Unlike the Japanese, they are 
ready for the English in its “ perplexing purity,” re- 
quiring no modification of our verbs or other parts of 
speech. 

It is the theory ofa highly accomplished and ex- 
perienced teacher in one of our New England Siates, 
that the first thing taught to children sheuld be the 
languages. That the mind requires a certain degree of 
maturity for the comprehension of the simplest rudi- 
ments of education; and that long before geography, 
history, or the science of numbers can be understood 
properly, the youthful mind can with ease acquire 
(through ready ears and quick perceptions) French or 
German—often both. 

With all the hours spent in the school-room and the 
time at home occupied with their books, it would seem 
that there can be no healthful physical development 
among these German children. But this is not the case. 
Their methodical manner of study ; their constant out- 
door exercise; their plain food; early hours; their 
simple pleasures and their quiet life (without excite- 
ment or strain), all tend toa perfect organization of 
both mind and body. It has been argued by a friend 
(living for some years in Germany), that the food caten 
by the Germans is not of the kind to nourish the brain; 
that there is not enough of what is sometimes termed 
“brain food.” Black bread, weak coffee, soup or meat 
once in the day, is the diet of these children, witha 
share of sauer kraut, and sausage; and as they advance 
in years an abundance of the national beverage—beer ! 

I doubt if there are often found among the Germans 
the exceeding quick and keen perceptions which char- 
acterize an American; but in the place of these is the 
habit of untiring, laborious study. That which we dart 
after, they delve for. While we stop often to rest our 
weary wings, they plod slowly on, quite beyond us, as 
in the fable of the ‘* Tortoise and Hare.” 

The lower classes learn the languages because they 
are essential in market or shop, in restaurant, or 
waiting-room; the higher classes, because it is an 
absolute necessity of the “ polite world’ to converse 
‘n two or more languages, and to know something of 
the literature of all intellectual and refined nations. It 
is rather an exceptional thing to find among the middle 
or higher classes any one who does not read in two or 
more of the modern tongues. The acquisition of this 
kind of knowledge lies not alone in a special talent, 
but far more in the fact that, one strange language 
thoroughly mastered, a second is gained with greater 
ease; a third with comparatively little effort; and thus 
it often happens that one is surprised at the success of 
a very few years of diligent study, such as I have 
described. The university course of study for young 
men is too well known to be alluded to at this time; 
but I can perhaps better illustrate the cducation of 
German women by giving the experience of a young 
girl of nineteen (of an old and noble family), who, 
within the year, has been emancipated froin books and 
tutors. I, sitting in my quiet corner (seemingly ab- 
sorbed by my book), heard her describe to two Ameri- 
ean girls her years of hard, untiring labor with 
books and music. This youthful countess grew ab- 
solutely pathetic over the retrospect of her school-days, 
while the interested auditors were constantly inter- 
rupting her story with exclamations of mingled pity 
and admiration. . 

The mother an Englishwoman, her father German, 
she learnt to speak both languages equally well in 
childhood. Then, with her nurse she readily caught 
the French. At the age of twelve she was receiving 
daily lessons in four languages, having both an English 
and Italian governess. Besides all this, receiving from 
her father some knowledge of the Latin. 

Meanwhile, having mastered some of the rudiments 
of music at the age of thirteen, she was taken to a 
famous conservatory in one of these great musical 
cities, where, for four years, every hour of the day was 
occupied with some task. In all these years she received 
her daily lessons but with little or no encouragement; 
her life perfectly uneventful. Simple food; plenty of 
out-door exercise; so many hours of sleep; so much 
time for practice ; just so much for her books. ‘ But the 
result of this,’ you ask, ‘‘ mentally and physically?” 
Mademoiselle is the picture of health! simple and un- 
affected in her manners; speaking her own language, 
the French, English and Italian equally well. Know- 
ing much of the history and literature of every nation, 
and interpreting the most difficult music of ancient and 
modern composers with wonderful ease and correct- 
ness. Now all this has been achieved, not by remarkable 
talent, but every day untiring industry. When Madc- 
moiselle left us (a few weeks ago), she had her trunks 
filled with a fresh wardrobe for a ‘ season ’’ at——but 
one of her boxes contained some Greek books and a lex- 
icon, ‘‘for,’”’ said she, ‘I must be doing something, and 
I'll try Greek.” [can assure my readers that this is not 
an isolated case. Women as well as men are thoroughly 
educated, and very many of them have a variety of 
accomplishments. While their brains are busy, their 
fingers are rarely idle. The immense amount of knit- 
ting and fancy work done by these women in their 
homes, at their social gatherings, in their concert halis, 
even when they travel, is immense. We Americans 
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lack the habit of constant occupation which enables 
one to accomplish so much. A young German gentle- 
man once showed me a dozen pairs of exquisitely fine 
Lisle thread stockings, which, he said, his mother had 
knitted while reading the works of a somewhat cel- 
ebrated French author. 

In making these comparisons between the industry 
of different nations, I do not overlook, for one moment, 
those among us, who, by habit and culture, are always 
busy, intellectually or physically. But such form the 
exception, not the rule of our life, especially among our 
women (who are not compelled by necessity to work). 
T am afraid we are not training our daughters as we 
ought, to realize the dignity as weil as happiness of 
always having something to do, tending towards im- 
provement as well as pleasure. 

Perhaps there is no better time than this in which to 
refer to the exceeding sweetness of the voices of the 
majority of German women. With many, a low 
musical tone is one of nature’s gifts, and it can also be 
cultivated, to a great degree, where it is lacking. Not 
many months since I left a party of American women 
to sp ak to a German lady who stood near them. 

, Whe are those?” she asked. 

' “My countrywomen—Americans,” was my reply. 
“Tt can’t be!” ‘ Why not?” Isaid. ‘ Because they 
seem to have none of that peculiar nasal tone which 
belongs to your country.” Seeing my very evident 
annoyance, she added: ‘You have surely heard this 
criticism before now.”’ [unwillingly assented, while I 
extolled their various charms as an offset to this one 
defect. 

“Yes,” she said, again; “ they are charming in form, 
face and manner; but their voices! The prettiest 
women I have ever seen at our court are Americans, 
still, I must say, their voices are a great drawback to 
their perfections. Your women do not speak from the 
throat, but often through the nose.”” Her criticism re- 
minded me of the remark of a young English gentle- 
man, who after a visit to America, in answer to some 
inquiry about American women, replied: ‘ They are 
just perfection till they open their mouths! ” 

I, for one (albeit a littie old and slightly gray), am 
an intense admirer of my countrywomen; but they 
are not beyond criticism, however fascinating and 
lovable; and there is no reason why they should not 
cultivate their voices to sweetness and agreeability. 

» Ido not place these little defects in the category of 
“‘uneonsidered trifles.’ To know one’s faults is the 
first step towards eradicating them. 

We can make a fair exchange with these nations of 
the old world; infusing our young vigorous life into 
their sluggish veins, while, in return (from their ex- 
perience of centuries), we learn some valuable lessons 
for the home discipline of our children and ourselves. 

E. D. C. 

GERMANY, May 5th, 1875. 





JAPANESE IDEAS OF LIBERALITY., 


{The following is part of an address recently delivered by a 
young Japanese student in this country, at the quarterly 
concert of a Missionary Society.] 

QERHAPS you Americans, one of whose ad- 
mirable characteristics (and I do not say it in 
satire) is your exceeding inquisitiveness, are curious to 
know what I, who, though a heathen, as you would call 
me, have been all together three years among Chris- 
tians, think about Christianity, or what is my religion ; 
or again you may ask why I do not become a Chris- 
tian, as a minister did ask me some time ago. 

Although I do not like to discuss religion because 
there is no criterion by which we can settle our differ- 
ences unless we have the same religion, yet as I think 
that the best way to understand each other is to speak 
out our views openly, I shall try to do so in as few 
words as possible. 

Certainly it is a very convenient policy to do as 
Romans do when you are among Romans. No less 
here will it be so for me to profess myself a Christian, 
even with such a zeal as to discard my heathenish ap- 
pellation and call myself a Philip ora John, not “ John 
Chinaman,” but simply Jouy, a Christian John, such a 
John as John Howard or John Brown. But such a 
conversion is not one in which I believe. Such a con- 
vert will be a Mohammedan when he goes to Turkey, 
anda Mormon when he goes to Utah, especially if he 
has a matrimonial adventure in view. This is the con- 
version of a politician, and I am not a politician, but a 
student. This is the reason why I do not become a so- 


called Christian. 


Well, then, what do T think about Christianity, and 
what is my religion? I think a great deal about Chris- 
tianity, but I cannot make it my religion, for as yet I 
am very ignorant of it; nor yet am I a Buddhist, a 
Mohammedan, or a follower of Confucius, for the 
same reason. In short I have not yet found the truth, 
but am humbly seeking after it, and just for the pres- 
ent, to seek after the truth is my religion. In the 
meantime I firmly believe in religious liberty. I be- 
lieve that we ought to respect the opinions of other 
people as much as we can, whether they be theists or 
atheists. Let Plato be Plato and Aristotle be Aristotle. 
Let Beecher be Beecher and Spencer be Spencer. I 
respect one no less than the other. I think that we 
ought openly to affirm what we believe to be the 
truth. As long as Spencer is in earnest in his belief, if 
I were a member of Plymouth church, I would not say 
that Beecher is right and Spencer wrong. Far less 
would I revile Tyndail’s belief concerning prayer. For 








I believe, with the Protestants, that no human being is 
infallible, and therefore that Cuyler, nay, all the Chris- 
tians, or even all the world, may be wrong, and Tyn- 
dall alone right. Perhaps hereafter we may find some 
hidden meaning of the Gospel, which will make T'yn- 
dall’s belief concerning prayer all right. Remember 
that Galileo was condemned by those who quoted the 
authority of the Bible, but now the Bible and Galileo 
go together very well. These are the reasons why I 
believe in freedom of opinion. Let our countrymen 
become Christians according to their own sincere con- 
viction, but not under any influence of intimidation or 
enticement. Let the Christianity which will bless 
Japan be that of love, but not that of hell-fire. Per- 
haps, you may use hell-fire, but I am sure it will not 
work very well in Japan, for hell-fire has been 
preached by the Buddhist priests for more than a 
thousand years. 





THE CONNECTICUT RIV. 


BY ELIHU BURRITT, 
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HE seers and saints of old speak of ‘the 
J strength of the hills”’ as if they were the special 
gifts of the Creator to his favored people for their de- 
fense. The history of later nations has shown us that 
they have found more in the strength of the hills than 
defenses against the attacks of outside enemies; that 
they have drawn from them amoral vigor of character, 
keenness and activity of intellect, and a love of country 
which has produced the most enduring and elevated 
patriotism. But if its mountains and hillsare the bone 
and muscle of the earth, its rivers are its blood, even in 
the sense of a moral vitality to its human races. No 
perts or elements of a country are so historical as its 
rivers, or reflect so faithfully the character of its peo- 
ple. All the upland streams and rills of their experi- 
ence seem to run downinto their main rivers, and these 
to take the hue of their moral and political life. 


America has its historical rivers, which mir- 
ror the life and character of its different com- 
munities just as truthfully and peiceptibly. The 


Mississippi, the Missouri, the Ohio, and the James 
are marked each by its historical characteristics. 
Each not only seems to record, but to resemble the 
character of the people settled upon its banks. The 
two most historical rivers in North America, in the 
fullness and variety of these senses, are the Connec- 
ticut and the St. Lawrence. To the New Englander 
and Old Englander no other rivers in America embrace 
so much of varied record and interest as these two 
beautifully-bound and illustrated volumes. 

The Connecticut is the central representative river 
of New England in almost every sense and aspect 
of reflection. It runs forever full of the bright, 
pure waters from New England mountains and hills. 
Here you find New England at home, in the full 
play of her life and character. Here she is at work, 
with all her infinite and matchless industries that 
never pause nor rest, week in, week out, the year 
around. Here are her representative communities, 
her sample towns, villages, factories, farms, schools, 
and the houses and cottages of men representing all 
classes of her people. The long, blue river runs 
through them, and her history, like a self-registering 
guage, every mile of it marked by some distinctive 
feature. Tere are two centuries in presence and com- 
parison, with their contrasting experiences, which the 
mind almost unconsciously sets one against the other 
on the way. For, to make the journey of either river 
without this exercise of reflection would be traveling 
through a country with one eye shut. 

The Connecticut bears the record of such noble 
heroisms as the Rhine, with all its mountain castles 
of old baronial robbers, never equalled. No ex- 
pedition that ever sailed up or down that river 
could compare for sublime courage and faith with 
Capt. John Mason’s fleet of two sloops, that sailed 
down the Connecticut from Hartford against the 
powerful Pequots with all the able-bodied men of 
the English settlements on board. What deed of 
patriotic daring and devotion in the history of our 
English race should rank higher in the glory of human 
acts than that of this little forlorn hope, when its 
leaders, in the face of the fortified foe, sent back a part 
of their handful of men to protect the defenseless 
homes they had left behind! Not that they were too 
many, like Gideon’s band, to meet the enemy’s host, 
but because those log-cabin hamlets at Hartford, 
Windsor and Wethersfield, which held their hearts’ 
treasures, had been left with too few armed men to 
defend them. 

Every mile of the river above Hartford has its assc- 
ciation with the first perils, hardships and heroism of 
the pioneers of the English colony. This was the Mis- 
sissippi of New England, on her slow, brave march 
across the continent. This was her great and unex- 
plored West, the terra incognita which she feared to 
let her oldest children exploreand possess. More than 
once her Colonial Assembly voted against this perilous 
enterprise. Here it was that pastor Hooker with his 
flock came out from their long, painful travel 
through the dark, rough wilderness, and looked down 
from these green slopes upon the blue river and the 
winding meads of the valley. Every one of these white 
green-shaded towns, on either side as we ascend, has 
its vivid associations with those first years of peril, 
heroic daring, suffering and patience. Each has its 
own sagas, its own legends and traditions, like those 














that entertain the winter firesides of Ireland—stories 
of hairbreadth escapes, of hand-to-hand struggles with 
the Indians, bears, wolves, panthers, aud other aborig- 
ines of the forests and mountains. Here is Bloody 
Brook, with its record of massacre by the tomahawk 
which filled all the homes in New England with mourn- 
ing and lamentation. Onward a little farther are 
Turner’s Falls, where the swift and unsparing ven- 
geance of the English colonist fell upon the sleeping 
bands of their fierce enemy. Here is old Deerfield, re- 
posing in the peaceful quiet of its ancient elms, with 
its very name associated with one of the most stirring 
events ina century of Indian warfare. A few years 
ago the house of its first minister, which the Indians 
tried to burn over his head, was still standing; and its 
oak door, hacked with tomahawks and perforated 
with bullets, is treasured here as the most precious 
heir-loom of the village’s history. 

This is a mere glimpse at the historical back-ground 
that reflects an additional feature of interest upon the 
natural scenery of the Connecticut. This scenery 
in itself is as picturesque and pleasing as any American 
river can show. If it is not so bold and grand as that 
of the Hudson through the Highlands, its pictures of 
beauty are hung in a softer light and longer gallery, 
with no blank or barren spaces between them. No 
river between the two oceans, from sea to source, 
presents a greater variety of landscapes, or in happier 
alternation and pose. The artists of the Royal Acad- 
emy might learn something from nature here in the art 
and taste of hanging pictures. Of course, they cannot 
rival nature in having a mirror for the floor of their 
gallery to reflect the master-pieces onits walls. Forits 
whole length the river presents its scenery in this 
double aspect. 

It was a happy circumstance for us that we had the 
best light possible to bring out these salient features to 
their best perspective. The sky was overcast with thin 
clouds, through the folds of which the July sun, be- 
tween the showers, poured, itself unseen, a flood of 
golden light, like a gladdening smile, now upon this 
wooded gorge, then upon that bald mountain-top, and 
its green slopes down. Asa veiled artist locking at his 
own pictures with a pride and admiration that illumine 
them, so the sun, all through the showery day, beamed 
and gleamed, invisible, upon a succession of infinitely- 
varied landscapes, now on this, now on that side of the 
river, as if to show to human eyes what its own loved 
best. Nature’s statuary, painting and music alter. 
nated in the happiest succession on the right and left 
the whole length of the valley. Mountains with fir- 
haired crowns, and bare, gray faces, looked smiling at 
the green pastured hills on the other side. Landscapes 
that laid their heads on the heaving bosom of the 
purple clouds, rounded into view and out of it at every 
turn. And here and there the little mountain rivers 
and streams lent to the beauty of the scene the music 
of their white cascades in all the varied cadences of 
their tenor and treble. 

For the last hundred miles of its winding course, the 
Connecticut hems the opposite shores of Vermont and 
New Hampshire with a broad seam of silver, which 
ach State wears as a fringe of light to its green and 
graceful border. Then the river, narrowed to a ford- 
able stream, bends away towards its source from the 
railway route, which follows the Passumpsic branch, 
crossing and recrossing, and playing hide-and-seek 
with it through the upper towns and villages of Ver- 
mont. The scenery to the last, though formed of the 
same elements and painted with the same foreground 
and background colors, is varied at every mile by land- 
scapes and views which attract and delight the eye as 
much as if each were the only one of the kind to be 
seen on the journey. 

I have said that New England will be found at home 
on the Connecticut in all the features, faculties and 
senses of her home life and character. She is at home 
on it in all these qualities, as if living, acting and mov- 
ing before her own mirror. Here you may see reflected 
her industrial communities and activities, the endless 
fertilities of her inventive genius, her manufacturing 
establishments and educational institutions alternating 
with each other, and both blending with a hardy and 
thrifty agriculture, in the varied scenery of human 
industry which fills all the valleys with the beauty 
and joy of golden harvests, and softens the rugged 
faces of a hundred mountains with meadow and pas- 
ture for thousands of sheep and cattle. Here is Hart- 
ford, at the head of navigation for sloops and schooners, 
with small, if any, capacities for foreign commerce, 
and with small variety of manufactures. It is one of 
the smaller cities even of New England, and with no 
natural resources for faster growth. But not a city in 
the wide world, of the same population, can compare 
with it for the possession and employment of capita] in 
banks and other moneyed institutions. Here is Spring- 
field, sitting quietly under its venerable elms at the 
junction of four railways, with green arbors built out 
by nature from the crescent hills to command the best 
views of the river. Here it is, with ‘‘ The Arsenal,”’ 
and “The House with Seven Gables,’ which New 
England genius has made immortal structures. Here, 
afew miles above, is Chicopee, known abroad as the 
cognomen of Ames in mechanical reputation. Then 
comes the river Holyoke, where the whole volume of 
the Connecticut has been, as it were, Niagarized for 
countless spindles and machinery of every faculty and 
motion. The mountain Holyoke, with its famous Mary 
Lyon’s School, looks down from its educational heights 
upon these busy industries, and East Hampton and 
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Amherst, with their institutions of New England learn- 
ing, side by side with all these mechanical activities, 
recognize and share in them the intellectual fellow- 
ships of practical life. Here is Northampton, shaded 
by the living elms that Edwards planted and solem- 
nized by the theology he preached—an English town in 
the characteristics of its social life. Hadley, Deerfield 
and Greenfield are agricultural towns, each with the 
record of two centuries, which would make for it an 
interesting volume of incident and experience. 

Crossing the line of Massachusetts, the river shows on 
either side some of the best sample towns of Vermont 
and New Hampshire. Vermont is virtually the oldest 
daughter of Connecticut, and we pass through its 
Windsors, Wethersfields, Hartlands and Hartfords al- 
most in the same order of succession as in the mother 
state. These Green Mountain villages show ‘“ the 
strength of the hills” as a source of mental and in- 
dustrial vigor to their communities. These, the green- 
est in America, produce and present most strikingly 
this characteristic. They are vast beehives of ingenious 
industry all the year through, with their cells as full of 
its honey in mid-winter as in mid-summer. The highest 
a sheep can climb sends it down with the wealth of its 
-wool, as a bee laden at upland flowers; and green 
slopes, that wheels cannot mount, flow, as it were, with 
the milk of grazing herds. Their rushing, dashing 
streams are all set to the musie of machinery, whose 
wheels beat time to the accents of their flow. Each 
little river turns daily the pines of the nearest moun- 
tain into the frame-work, flooring and covering of a 
two-story house for distant districts void of such 
timber. To feed the busy mills with it all the year 
round is the work of the long winter months, when 
the White Mountains resound and respond to each 
other with the sound of the ax from morning till 
night. As the snow begins to soften at the approach 
of spring another busy industry is interpolated as an 
interesting and profitable occupation. These snow- 
bound hills, as stark and stiff as if girdled with the 
frigid zone, begin to compete with the tropics, and to 
rival the products of the warmest climates. They pit 
their hardy maples against the cane-fields of Cuba and 
Louisiana, and challenge them to produce a sweeter 
sugar than their pellucid juices supply. 

These mountains are as fertile in the production of 
mental as of manual industries. They set the machin- 
ery of thought into ingenious action toovercome what 
some may call the inauspicious circumstances of cli- 
inate and soil. It would illustrate this fertility to take 
the census of the inventions of minds that received 
their first bent and stimulus among these snow-bound 
hills. <A single instance will suffice to show this 
characteristic. Our landlord at the White River 
Junction, who carries on two or three large hotels in 
the White Mountains,and several farms and mills in 
Vermont, said that three boys, who lived with him 
successively on his homestead, became inventors of 
machinery of immense value to the country. The first 
invented a self-acting jenny; the second, a self-operat- 
ing mule, which saves sixty per cent. of the manual 
labor once required for the same work; while the third 
produced a portable knitting-machine, as labor-saving 
as the sewing-machine. Within a few miles of this 
point the sculptor Powers was born, and other men 
who have made their mark in the world. All these 
varied and blended characteristics make the scenery 
of the Connecticut peculiarly interesting to the ob- 
servant traveler. 











Yale Lectures on Preaching. 


NO. VIII. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REVIVALS. 
THE HISTORIC VIEW. 


PROPOSE to-day to enter upon some general 

considerations, showing on what grounds I be- 
heve in revivals of religion, and answering many of 
the objections which exist in the minds of those who 
do not believe in them or look for them. Looking 
back over history, we find that all nations have been 
subject to great swells of impassioned feeling; that 
these impetuous outbreaks have not been casual and 
meaningless, but have been intimately connected with 
some of the most important steps that the world has 
made. ... 

THE REVIVAL ELEMENT IN JUDAISM. 

As we all think that the Hebrew history has in it 
something more sacred than any other; as Matthew 
Arnold holds that the Hebrews. were employed by 
Divine Providence to develop more perfectly than any 
other nation the great, deep, moral sentiments; it is 
very interesting to look back and see how largely the 
substantial element of religious revivals entered into 
their economy. . . I point especially to this, that 
the revival economy, in its essential element, was in- 
corporated into the Mosaic system. For I hold that 
the three great annual visits of the whole Jewish male 
population to Jerusalem were substantially nothing 
more than “protracted meetings” held by the whole 
population of Judea. The entire people was assembled 
at the three great feasts, and we have record of the 
transporting effects which often took place when they 
all mingled together, and the whole national heart 
throbbed in unison to the same thought and the same 
feeling. It was a saying among the old Jewish writers 
that he who had never been present at one of the days 
—a certain day in the Feast of the Tabernacles, I think 





it was—and seen the rejoicing on that day, could not 
know what joy was. ... 

Now, these great festivals of the Jews were really 
organized national institutions for the promotion of 
revivals. This will be more apparent when we come to 
look particularly into the natfre and operation of the 
revival spirit. 

REVIVALS IN CHRIST’S MINISTRY. 

Ata later period, if you will look closely into the life 
of the Savior, I think you will find that during pretty 
nearly all of his Galilean life—which was, I suspect, 
more than two-thirds of the whole of his ministerial 
life—the people around him were in what can be re- 
garded only as a state of religious revival. That is to 
say, there was such an excitement of the whole pop- 
ulation wherever he went, that all other things fell into 
the back-ground, and the mass of the people gave way 
to one feeling und one impulse, following him. And 
wherever he went it was so. When he went up to Jeru- 
salem it was scarcely less marked than in Galilee. 
. . . Soitis fair, I presume to say, that the whole of 
the Savior’s ministerial life, at least the part of it that 
stands on record, was passed in what we may call sub- 
stantially a revival work. 

REVIVAIS IN MODERN TIME. 

Now, we know that in subsequent periods the church 
was subject to these great Divine freshets, if I may so 
call them. The rains upon the mountains filled the 
immediate channels fuller than they could hold, and 
they overflowed their banks and spread fertility on 
both sides, clear down to the time of the Reformation, 
which was itself a grand revival of religion. And 
from that time revivals became more and more fre- 
quent down to our day. In our day, revivals of religion 
are, however, I bad almoss said, in every denomin- 
ation. There is that leading primitive sect, the 
Roman Catholic Church, they not only have revivals 
of religion, but, with their usual good sense, having 
seen how well they work in Protestant churches, they 
have adopted the principle, and now they have what 
are called Missions, sending out revival preachers—for 
they are nothing but that—and holding protracted 
meetings two and three days, or seven days if need be, 
and bringing their flocks, especially the more ignorant 
portions of them, into precisely those conditions into 
which we strive to bring men in revival labors. In the 
Presbyterian churches, in Congregational churches, in 
the Methodist churches, in the Baptist churches, in all 
the churches of the great sects in the land—except per- 
haps the Episcopal church—revivals of religion are 
prevalent. The universality of this phenomenon 
would lead one to ask: Is there not something in the 
human mind itself that leads to such results? 

You will find that the great mass of the community 
are in such conditions that they cannot rise unless they 
are socially helped—they cannot rise alone. There are 
very few persons in the community, even among those 
whom we call intelligent men, who are competent to 
do for themselves any satisfactory amount of thinking. 
But let them converse; let them walk from morning to 
evening with men who are interested in the same 
things, especially if there be as many as three or four ; 
and you shall find that these men will avail themselves 
of this collateral social influence to become far richer 
and more active thinkers than they could be by them- 
selves. . . Now, that which takes place within the 
man, I say, takes place without him. There are in the 
community vast multitudes of men, who, if they are 
to be roused and made to have any vivid life, must be 
reached by rousing up those about them, so that they 
shall have these for assistants. If you should put one 
man before a minister and let the minister preach to 
him as Jonathan Edwards would have preached, he 
could not raise that man to any high level of feeling, 
or even begin to do it, as he could if there were added 
to him five hundred other men sitting there together, 
all receiving the same impulse, and all through sym- 
pathy radiating the same impulse to each other. 

REGULAR INSTITUTIONS INADEQUATE. 

It is said by those who do not believe in revivals: “ It 
is far better that you should preach the gospel regu- 
larly, methodically ; follow it up by proper visitation 
and by all manner of appliances; and then you can 
control the influences and the results. A community 
that is educated in this way is a great deal better than 
if it were subject to these starts and impulses and wild 
phantasms that come in revivals of religion.” Now, 
in the first place, I say that there is not a community 
on this Continent that numbers its population by many 
thousands, in which the church institutions are suffi- 
cient to reach the want of the whole population. The 
church has not wings broad enough to spread over the 
whole population and brood it. Even if there were 
containing power enough in our church edifices, the 
people do not flow into them. Though the matter has 
been debated and discussed, and though every means 
has been taken, the fact remains that the mass of the 
population—and if you take the Continent, I think I 
may say two-thirds of the population of the Continent 
of America—to-day seldom enter churches. Two- 
thirds of the salvable men do not come within the in- 
fluence of these regular institutions. What are you 
going to do for them? Is everything to take the gauge 
of these fixed, stationary institutions, that have in 
them almost no elasticity, whose very peculiarity is 
steadfastness, continuity in the same ways? .. . 

CHURCHES THEMSELVES NEED REVIVING. 

Again, I think that stated institutions need revivals 

just as much as people do outside of them. The tend- 





ency of all institutions is to formalism. Regularity 
begets formalism. The burden and the grief of every 
man that ever undertook to administer in a college, in 
a theological seminary, or in a church, whether with 
or without liturgy, with or without regular service— 
is the constant tendency to wear ruts and to make 
dead machines of things. One of the crying necessities 
of the church and of its institutious is that it shall in 
some way make provision for the rational, the inspi- 
rational. . . . I say that while you have your forts 
and your solid armies, you need also your cavalry, 
your pickets and skirmishers and light troops of every 
kind, scouring the whole region around; and that re- 
vivals of religion are nowhere else so beneficial and so 
necessary as where there are strong, intrenched, and 
highly organized religious bodies. They need just this 
counteracting influence. It is purgation to them. It 
clears off the old humors. It gives to them new life 
and new strength. 


NEEDS OF THOSE WITHOUT THE CHURCH. 

I have said that revivals are necessary to the 
churches themselves. In respect to the great mass of 
the community that lies outside of the churches they 
are indispensable; otherwise such people will live and 
die almost under the eaves of churches without having 
experienced any salutary religious influences. I do 
not now speak of the dregs of society. There you will 
find a class the treatment of which is a very difficult 
problem—but that is another and a different case. Go 
above these, go among the ordinary, the working, the 
half-intelligent, the commonly-ignorant people. Go 
into the households; here and there you will find a 
shrewd woman; here and there you will find a 
thoughtful man; but take common folks as they are, 
and my own impression, from acquaintance with 
them, is that there are very few households outside of 
Christian churches that generate moral thoughts, or 
religious thoughts, or religious impulses. The higher 
feelings are extremely weak in them. If there is any 
way by which they can be reached and aroused, it 
must be by some means through which you can reach 
the whole community—something in the nature of 
these revivals of which we have been speaking. 

FANATICISM: HOW PREVENTED. 

It is said by those who are not in favor of revivals 
that they tend toa wild fanaticism. That is precisely 
as if a man should dissuade us from breaking colts and 
using them on the farm and on the road, by saying 
that horses run away. So they do, if they are not well 
broken or well driven, but I never have regarded that 
as a satisfactory reason why horses should not be used. 
A wild, popular impulse may run away with the com- 
munity. Let me say here—though I shall have occasion 
to repeat it more analytically by and by—revivals of 
religion are violent and untamable just in the pro- 
portion in which they are rare. They become amen- 
able to good management just in the proportion in 
which they are frequent. Where communities have 
been absolutely neglected, when the fountains of moral 
feeling are for the first time in fifty years broken up, 
then you may expect catastrophe, then you may ex- 
pect a flood on the community. The fault lies not in 
the recurrence of life; it is the long death in which the 
community has been left that occasions the irregular- 
ities. The rebound will be just in proportion to the long 
decline and suffering. So far is it from necessary that 
revivals of reljgion should run to fanaticism, that they 
are the sweetest, the mildest, the most regulable; they 
are in every respect the most congenial to the best 
human nature of any of the states of religious feeling 
that prevail ina community where they are recognized, 
prayed for, and dealt with fairly. 


LIFE BETTER THAN DEATH, 


But it is said that the work that is done by revivals 
of religion is not to be compared in quality with the 
work that is done by churches in their ordinary 
methods. I do not believe it. I don’t think that aman 
who has been brought into the kingdom of God through 
the instrumentality of the Church is likely to be any 
better than the man who has been brought in through 
the instrumentality of u great and powerful out- 
pouring of the Divine Spirit. There may be some 
things in which he would be even less excellent. 
One thing is certain, that revivals of religion do 
bring people up, do inspire their moral nature, do 
root them out of old soil, do give them an ele 
vation that they had not before. If, as a result of this, 
there should be here and there miscarriages, here and 
there instances of failure, is it not so everywhere? 
Does every single head of wheat fill out in the har- 
vest fleld? . . . It is said that these revivals of 
religion pour a stream of raw, uncultured men upon 
the community. No; they do not; those men were in 
the community before. “ Ah! but they are religious 
now.” Oh, you would rather have them dead in tres- 
passes and sins, and regular, than to have them trying 
to be better men and scrambling on all fours! When 
the choice is life or death, let it be life. When Lazarus 
arose from the grave and came forth bound hand and 
foot, what if, before the word was given, ‘‘ Loose him 
and take off his head-piece and his shroud ’’—what if 
he had stumbled a little and the disciples had said, 
“Well, this raising men from the dead is not as much 
as we thought it was after all; see how he stumbles! "” 
When men have been dead without knowing it, when 
men have been long dead till they stink in their vices 
and their evil habits—pride, selfishness, worldliness 
—anything that puts in them the germ of life is 
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better than that long propriety of damnation! But 
then respectability rules in such things. 
RELIGIOUS EXCITEMENT NOT DANGEROUS. 

It is said that during revivals of religion men get 
under great excitement and do things which they 
would not do when under the influence of calm reason. 
That is true. You will notice that nobody is afraid of 
excitement in politics, though it runs so high that 
it Jooks as if at the touch of a spark there would 
be a universal contlagration. Nobody is afraid of over 
excitement in Wall Street. Nobody is afraid of too 
bigh excitements in the ordinary run of social festiv- 
ities. Itis only when men begin to feel that they are 
sinners before God and that they need to be born 
again, and begin to have such a sense of heaven that 
they cannot bear to lose it; it is only when gross mat- 
ter begins to die out of sight and ethereal visions come 
before men, that we hear these men croaking, ‘“‘ Mod- 
eration! Moderation! Let your moderation be known 
to all men.’’ Moderation in combativeness? ‘Let 
that fly!"’ Moderation in acquisitiveness? ‘‘ No, no; 
catch and get, catch and get.’’ Moderation in vanity, 
moderation in pride, moderation in the ten thousand 
baser compliances of life? No, nobody is distressed 
about moderation there. But when there is not mod- 
eration in sorrow for sin, when there is excitement be- 
-ause men are dead and lest they shall lose their souls, 
then men begin to be alarmed, they are so afraid that 
everybody will suddenly become angelic and tumble 
off the precipice into heaven! Why, that is not the 
danger; that is not the direction in which you need 
to set up marks. What if on a road with an abyss on 
one side and a cliff on the other, men should put up all 
the barriers on the cliff side and leave the precipice 
open—would it be wise? Are men in danger of too 
much and too continuous excitement in spiritual direc- 
tions? Are there not the sounds of life that drown the 
thunders of eternity in men’s ears? Are there not ten 
thousand boiling cauldrons of passion and feeling un- 
derneath them? Is not every great interest of society 
pulling upon them—the household, the store, the shop, 
the office, all processes of business and of civil societies ? 
Are not men wrecked with the thousand worldly 
things that are tending to undermine faith, to blind 
spiritual vision? And is it not » great grace and mercy 
when, even if it comes with imperfection—and what 
man is without it?—there is an excitement that lifts 
men up out of the slough, lifts them out of all their 
entanglements? .. . 

But then, it is said that when men get under these 
impetuous influences, these high-toned feelings, it 
results in deceptions and in spurious conversions. Cer- 
tainly itdoes. I do not know any economy that does 
not bring out those results. Men that attempt to come 
into the kingdom of God head-first are just as liable 
to go wrong as those that go heart-first; and I think 
they are more liable to go wrong. The regular church 
is to revivals what green-houses ure to the summer. 
Green-houses do very well; they make heat, they have 
their own stove and stoker, ail they want is brought 
into their little space; and when by-and-by the robins 
and blue-birds come and the elms begin to bud, and 
the maples show their tassels, and people say that 
summer is abroad in the land, the old gardener walks 
out and says, ‘‘ Look here, I don’t like this summer. 
There are no toads in my house, but there will be toads 
abroad now soon. Snakes don’t get in here, this is 
safe; but there will be snakes in the woods if summer 
comes. It won’t do for me to have this thing all over 
the land.” Summer, if it docs bring mosquitoes, is 
more desirable than are green-houses for vegetation, 
for fruit, or for anything else. 

HIGH FEELING AND CLEAR SEEING. 

Then as to the spuriousness of conversions. In re- 
vivals where there has been an ordinary degree of 
care—not an extraordinary, but simply an ordinary 
degree of care; where there has been a thorough wed- 
ding of feeling and intellection —and they are never to 
be divorced—where the work has been seriously en- 
tered upon and judiciously conducted, my impression 
is that there are fewer mistakes made than under any 
other circumstances. For this reason: there is never a 
time when the mind conceives so clearly as when it is 
acting under high stimulus. Its thoughts are clearer, 
its intentions are better, its decisions are keener; and 
if it takes ground, it is far more apt to take ground by 
decision, that is, a real decision, than when it is acting 
in a low, lethargic state. . . . 

RELIGIOUS INSANITY. 

It is said, “‘ Are not many persons made crazy by the 
excitement under which they are dealt with in these 
revivals of religion?’’ Yes, there are some that are. 
‘There are some that would be made crazy by any ex- 
citement. But I have been watching in New York and 
Brooklyn, during all the time that I have been there, 
now nearly twenty-six years, and I have never had to 
deal with a person in my congregation that was made 
insane by religion; and yet I suppose [ have conversed 
with a thousand persons that were under very deep 
religious impressions. But I have seen man after man, 
I could point to nearly twenty within my own personal 
neighborhood and knowledge, that have been taken 
from their stores and brokers’ shops, and other places 
of that kind, to retreats for the insane, because of the 
excitements of business. . . . 

REVIVALS RAISE THE TONE OF CHURCH PIETY. 

But it is said that by revivals of religion the church 
is likely to be filled up with unmanageable masses of 
men; that revivals, as it were, bolt food into the 
«church; that whereas, if it were taken slowly and by 








mouthfuls, masticated and digested, it would become 
real strength, now it lies like a real burden in the 
church. Well, my reply to that is this; it is conceiv- 
able that in some circumstances such a result might 
follow, and especially in communities that are at a low 
ebb of moral or intellectual culture. It is quite pos- 
sible that that might be the case where the adminis- 
tration in the church itself was lax and careless. But 
where the church is intelligent and filled with genuine 
religious feeling, and where there is anything like a 
proper activity in taking care of the products of re- 
vivals of religion, the membership of the church is 
raised, not lowered, in moral tone. When an iceberg 
breaks off from the frozen rivers of the North and 
comes sailing gradually towards the South, it cools all 
the waters as it goes, clear down into the temperate 
latitudes. Its influence is felt even upon the atmos- 
phere. But when Southern waters go pouring up the 
Gulf Stream to the North, they carry heat that is felt 
in all the atmosphere and in all the seas through the 
vast circuit, till it beats upon the shores of England, 
of Norway and of Sweden. It carries with it some- 
thing of the tropic summer all the way. When we have 
revivals of religion and receive multitudes into the 
church, they are not icebergs; they are Gulf Streams 
from the warm South; they bring into the church, not 
cbill, not death, but life and warmth and joy. These 
are facts which I do know, which are on record; facts 
about which the experience of thousands of men of 
different denominations and varying temperaments 
eerees. «. « « 

For reasons, then, of spiritual thrift in the individ- 
ual, of strengthening the church, of humanity towards 
the poor, the weak, the outcast, I think we have 
occasion to bless God for these outpourings of the 
Spirit, that comeas the wind comes, we know not 
always whence, and that go as the wind goes, we know 
not always whither; but which, like the wind in the 
mariner’s sail, may be so studied and so used that there 
shall be over them a substantial control. 








Public Opinion. 


SUGAR-PLUM OR SWITCH. 
{From the Watchman and Reflector.] 
HESSY WARD BEECHER, speaking of family 
discipline, says: 

* As for ourselves, we tried the rod on our own children, 
but are now trying the sugar-plums on our grandchildren. 
Thus far, oursuccess is remarkable. Family government has 
risen in popularity. Children ery for it. Our children used 
to look with aversion on the spot where we locked up the 
switch; but now there is not in the whole house a place 
so favorite as the drawer where is stored the sweet moral 
suasion. Good conduct thrives; obedience is at a premium ; 
the willis broken; the children are governed without know- 
ing it. Blessings on sugar-plums.’’ 

It is not yet time to put Mr. Beecher’s grandchildren beside 
his own children, and test the two methods by the results in 
their character. One thing, however, is.certain: that the 
switch method, in the hands of old Dr. Beecher, has turned 
out a wonderfully good family of boys and girls. There was 
a deal of the doctor in them all; is it quite sure that the 
switch wasn’t, on the whole, better for them than sugar- 
plums would have been?—better in its place, than sugar- 
plums cnough in theirs? Does Mr. Beecher believe that he is 
a worse man for it, or any of his noble brothers either ? 

The switch is God's method—we do not mean as made 
known by the wise man merely—but as revealed in his daily 
dealings with his children. ‘‘Whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.” 
Can we improve on it? Would it be better for him to 
“lock up the switch,” and treat us to sugar-plums in- 
stead? The fact is, God means to make men of us, with a 
right sturdy manhood. He has love enough, and wisdom 
enough, and nerve enongh, not to spare for our crying. 

The great fault with the rising generation is their softness, 
their feebleness of virtuc, their moral dilettanteism. They 
are “sweet,’”’ and amiable, and well-meaning, and innocent 
enough at the start, but they are terribly liable to fall in the 
hour of temptation. 

Mr. Beecher’s plan has been tried. It is far from being 
original with him. To say nothing of Eli, who seems to have 
tried it and thereby brought a stench into the priestly office, 
and a broken heart and a broken neck, at last, to himself—the 
younger Edwards tried it, to his own grief and to the harm of 
our whole land. One result was that strange phenomenon, 
that corrupt and corrupting genius, Aaron Burr, the son of a 
revered clergyman and of a devoted Christian mother, and 
whose grandfather was the elder President Edwards, the most 
eminent Christian philosopher of his age. Says the younger 
Edwards to a friend: 

“ Remember there is but one mode of family government. 
I have brought up and educated fourteen boys, two of whom 
I brought up, or rather suffered to grow up, without the rod. 
One of these was my youngest brother; the other, Aaron 
Burr, my sister’s only son (both of them were orphans from 
infancy); and from my observation and experience, I tell 
you, sir,  maple-sugar government’ will never answer. Be- 
ware how you let the first act of disobedience in your little 
boys go unnoticed, and, unless evidence of repentance be 
manifest, unpunished.” 

We say, then, to parents, be liberal with your sugar-plums, 
but be careful how you lock up your switch. What is sweet 
in the mouth may prove bitter in the belly. 








REPORTING CRIME. 

(The Methodist, after quoting what the Christian Union said, a fort- 
night ago, upon the way in which crime is too often reported 
in the public journals, says :) 

E do not hesitate to say that the evil here com- 
plained of is one of the most disastrous that corrupts 
our times. The newspaper is daily making its impression upon 
us—daily reiterating its speech. Not only its direct lessons, 
but its very temper and style, thus habitually familiar, can- 
not fail to modify, and, more or less, assimilate the general 
mind—especially the feelings and style of the young. There is 
probably no educational power equal to it. Much—we some- 
times think most—of our national demoralization and vul- 
garity come from it. The Union justly says that “ this fa- 
miliar dealing with narratives of crime dulls those finer feel- 





ings of tenderness and humanity which an enlightened come 
munity should most sedmously cultivate; for these papers, 
entering our homes, induce in our children an appetite for 
startling and sinfulaccounts. This especially results when, as 
too frequently occurs, a crime, instead of being justly con- 
demned, is worked up by an ingenious writer until its seve- 
ral degrees and final culmination resemble the plot and ca- 
tastrophe of a novel, wherein the criminal plays the part of 
ahero. Such freedom of the press we heartily oppose, as 
being detrimental to public morality.” 

A remedy for this monstrous evil isa crying want of the 
times. What that remedy can be we fail to see, for the vices 
of journalism are nearly as formidable as those of intemper- 
ance. The best thing that can be immediately done is for well- 
conducted families to utterly exclude from their thresholds 
all journals that are morally objectionable, however able they 
may otherwise be. But the press itself must clean out itsown 
Augean stable. It should disown and sceut the * Bohemian- 
ism ’’ which has fastened upon and degraded journalism. It 
should take the rank and the self-respect of a great, if not the 
greatest, educational profession of the civilized world. It is 
not yet half conscious of its own importance, or it would 
have a morale more correspondent with its power. 


Books and Authors. 


THE GENESIS OF THE BROAD CHURCH. 


Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in England in the 
Seventeenth Century. By John Tulloch, D.D., Principal of 
St. Mary’s College in the University of St. Andrews. New 
York: Scribner, Welford & Armstrong. 


To a large class of conservative people, the “‘ danger- 
ous” character of any theological proposition is more 
than half removed by the demonstration that it is not 
new, and that it has been held of old by eminent men, 
accounted in their time sufficiently orthodox. This 
feeling may be due partly to reverence for authority, 
partly to a disinclination for unnecessary strife, and a 
half-indolent willingness to let ancient battle-fields 
grow green and bear harvests of peace, and partly to 
the conviction that when history declares a certain 
creed or temper to have flourished in the Church, and 
to have been consistent with holy living and organic 
harmony, that creed or temper cannot be so very 
dangerous, after all. 

The school in the Anglican communion known since 
the day of Maurice as the “ Broad Church ” is nota 
mushroom growth, but the result of a steady develop- 
ment, rooted in the very origins of the English Re- 
formation. The claim which it sets up for latitude of 
belief in “non-essential points, within the pale of the 
church, is ancient and venerable. These masterly vol- 
umes of Principal Tulloch, while they constitute a 
valuable contribution to ecciesiastical history, are per- 
haps still more significant as a study, sympathetic but 
not unfairly partisan, of the origins of the liberal 
theology which, in England, stands between Anglican 
Catholicism (exalting the Church) and Puritanism (ex- 
alting the formulated interpretations of the Scrip- 
tures), and in opposition to both, declares the liberty 
of Christian reason within the Church ang assisted by 
the Word. The work is appropriately dedicated to 
Dean Stanley, an illustrious leader of this school. 

The first volume contains, first, two admirable essays 
on the spirit of rational inquiry in Protestantism, and 
the course of religious opinion and parties in England, 
from the Reformation to the times of Laud. Luther, 
Calvin and Knox were obliged, as much by their cir- 
cumstances as by their character to take at first an 
intensely emotional, and afterwards an intensely dog- 
matic course. They aroused the conscience of men 
by their denunciations of personal sin, which bad 
grown bold under the corrupt administration of the 
dominant Church; and having set on foot their great 
crusade, they organized it upon creeds, sincerely drawn 
from scholastic interpretations of Scripture, and doubt- 
less colored by the mighty influence of that greatest 
of theologians, Augustine, the power of whose logic 
has outlived that of his charity. 

The first important reaction against the hardening 
dogmatism of the Calvinistic Churches was the move- 
ment led by Arminius, at the close of the sixteenth 
century. The particular points condemned by the 
Synod of Dort are now not settled, but allowed to 
slumber. Though the charge of Arminianism may yet 
be oceasionally thrown at an opponent, it carries no 
terror to his heart. But the temper of Arminianism 
may be said to have triumphed. It regarded the 
authority of Scripture as “directive,’’ not “ coactive”’ 
over the reason of the believer. It pronounced ail 
confessions “to have no other design but to testify, 
not what was to be believed, but what the authors of 
them themselves believed.’’ And finally, it distin- 
guished between fundamental and non-fundamental 
doctrines; and whether it drew the line rightly or 
not, its assertion of the right to draw a line was im- 
mensely important. In these three particulars, the 
sentiment of intelligent Protestants is now openly or 
tacitly Arminian—or, let us rather say, Christian, since 
Arminius merely appealed to the primitive spirit of 
the Church, and to the Scripture itself, in support of 
these propositions. 

The moderate party in the English Chureh was the 
offspring of this Arminian spirit (not of the Arminian 
dogma, for that became to some extent the weapon of 
the High Church against the ultra-Calvinistic Puritan) 
and of the aggressions of the Papal party, which pressed 
the claims of the infallible Church as the only possible 
interpreter of the infallible Word. Out of these neces- 
sities of logic (complicated, indeed, with shifting exi-~ 
gencies of political and ecclesiastical conflict) emerged 
the “rational theology and Christian philosophy,” 
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which was adorned with the brightest uames of the 
English Church, and, one might almost say, of English 
theological literature. The mantles of the “ Reformers 
before the Reformation ’’—of Colet, Sir Thomas More 
and Tyndale—descended to Hooker, and to Falkland, 
Hales, Chillingworth, Jeremy Taylor, Stillingfleet, and 
the Cambridge Platonists. 

The remuinder of the first volume, and the whole of 
the second, are devoted to biographical and critical 
essays on these men and their writings. It is no small 
praise of Principal Tulloch to say that he has made 
the age live again before us, and invested these battles 
of the pen with an interest akin to that which attaches 
to the stormy politics of the same period. To the in- 
herent interest of his materials—the lovely characters 
and noble, wise and witty sayings of his heroes—he has 
added the charms of a pure, flowing, graceful style, a 
keen perception of the essential and the appropriate in 
description, and an enthusiastic appreciation, adorn- 
ing but not obscuring his critical judgment. The last 
quality is admirably shown in the concluding essay, in 
which the deficiencies and failures of the Cambridge 
divines are pointed out, together with their excellen- 
cies and their illustrious services to the Church and 
State. 

The principle of tolerance, and the conception of re- 
ligion as a life—an indwelling of God in the soul—and 
not a creed, are not so prominent in the history of 
theological discussion as their vital importance and 
unquestionable truth would perhaps lead us to expect. 
But this is not exclusively,a theological phenomenon. 
Virtue, peace, industry, are equally inconspicuous in 
the records of human strife—yet they have been the 
most powerful agencies in the world. Why should we 
wonder? History has chiefly recorded what men have 
fought about. The storms are there; but not the sun- 
shine and silent growth. And so the most precious 
things in Christianity have come to pass, as the Master 
declared, ‘‘ without observation.’’ From our vantage- 
ground of victories won rather by lapse of time and 
slow growth of intelligence than by the fierce conflicts 
of the schools, we look back with almost surprise upon 
the times when the gentle teachings of Christian char- 
ity grew up like flowers upon a battlefield, unnoticed, 
or trampled underfoot by the angry warriors. 

' And yet, have we outgrown the intolerance of our 
fathers? Dr. Tulloch’s book leads us to say No—and 
Yes; for while it pictures to us the relative position of 
parties ludicrously like those of the present day, we 
cannot but feel that while the discordance of opinion 
remains (and doubtless will remain) the bitterness of 
hatred is departed or departing. The combatants con- 
tinue to wrestle—but with frequent pauses, to rest and 
shake hands. 


THE LAW OF PARTNERSHIP. 
A Digest of the Laws of Partnership: as presented in the Re- 

— of the English and American Secslenn, by Charles 

ox, late Judge of - Superior Court of Cincinnati. New 

York: Doissy & Co 

Judge Fox ieee to reproduce, in a brief, accurate, 
and convenient form, the reported adjudications aris- 
ing out of the relation of Partnership. All the mul- 
tifarious questions springing from the contract of 
partnership which have been litigated in the Courts 
of last resort, are covered by the cases digested; the 
duties, rights and liabilities of partners, as between 
themselves, as copartuers and individuals, and third 
parties as well. Moreover, this has been done after a 
personal examination of all the reported cases of the 
United States and of the several States, and those of 
England, including the reports of the House of Lords 
down to the year 1871 
| How well this work has been done, the following may 
attest. Its brevity is shown in that there are but 444 
pages of the entire book, a most significant fact when 
with it is borne in mind the number of volumes gone 
over by the author. The first 34 pages embrace “ Titles 
and Subdivision,” showing the topics in alphabetic 
arrangement, with the index or catch-wor ds indicating 
the purport of each case. This to the working lawyer, 
for whom alone the hook is designed, will prove of 
great value in saving time. 

The last 55 pages contain a table of cases and a 
copious index, thus leaving but 345 pages of matter 
as the real substance of the text, which is as compre- 
hensive and exhaustiveas possible with such conden- 
sation. When the time arrives for a subsequent edi- 
tion, a less regard for restricted quantity would result 
in perhaps greater thoroughness. 

; The accuracy has been in many instances, and in 
every one examined, verified by a careful examina- 
tion of each case as it appears in the Reports. 

} On the whole, the volume sheds new luster upon the 
reputation of the Superior Court of Cincinnati, and 
the profession at large are placed under deep obliga- 
tion to this distinguished jurist for furnishing them, 
#s the result of his tedious, able and conscientious labors, 
this readiest and keenest of instruments for the treat- 
ment of a case in partnership. 

% NOTES. 

Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, send us Old 
Mortality, being the latest volume issued in their 
Pocket Edition of the Waverley Novels. 

Holt & Williams have added to their Leisure 
Hour Series Count Kostia, a Novel, translated from 
the French of Victor Cherbuliez, by O. D. Ashley. 
| Many readers, doubtless, have been looking for- 


ward to the publication in this country of Matthew 
F scene 8 new book, Literature and Dogma. We have 





the pleasure of announcing its appearance from the 
press of James R. Osgood & Co. As the book is to be 
elaborately discussed, in another department of this 
paper, by an eminent American thinker, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with this slight mention of it here. 


We are glad to mention that Harper & Brothers 
are taking advantage of the newly risen tide of interest 
in Lord Lytton by the publication of a Library Edi- 
tion of his novels. We have already received Kenelm 
Chillingly and A Strange Story. Each is complete in 
one volume, and is issued in a form quite satisfactory 
bothas to paper and typography. From the same house 
we have The Coming Race, in paper covers. 

The National Temperance Society has just sent 
forth from its publication house in Reade Street a vol- 
ume entitled Temperance Sermons. It is made up of 
discourses delivered, in response to an invitation of the 
Society, by prominent American preaehers, such as 
Beecher, Cuyler, Talmadge, Newman, John Hall, Foss, 
Herrick Johnson, Tyng, and William M. Taylor. 


Miss Catharine E. Beecher sends forth her 
Housekeeper and Healthkeeper: containing five hun- 
dred recipes for economical and healthful cooking; 
also, many directions for securing health and happi- 
ness. Inanintroductory ‘“‘ Address to American House- 
keepers,”’ the author states that this volume embraces 
““many valuable portions’’ of her other works, ‘ to- 
gether with other new and interesting matter.” It is 
published by Harper & Brothers. 


D. Lathrop & Co., of Boston, have shown con- 
siderable enterprise as well as excellent taste in the 
publication of a number of stories called ** The One 
Thousand Dollar Prize Series.”” These tales consist of 
The Old Stone House, by Anne March; Silent Tom, by 
N. I. Edson; and Striking for the Right, by Julia A. 
Eastman. From the same house come, in equally 
beautiful binding and typography, Finished or Not, by 
the author of “‘ Fabrics,” and Will Phillips, and Anna 
Maylie, by Ella Farman. 

We gave, a few weeks since, the announcement 
made by Porter & Coates of The American's Hand-Book 
to Vienna and the Exhibition, by C. W. De Bernardy. 
The book has just madeits appearance, and brings dis- 
appointment to those who may have expected in ita 
rival of Appleton, Murray or Baedeker. But that it 
does not promise to be. The author explicitly limits 
himself to the unpretending but needful duty of giving 
the reader information in regard to routes, expenses, 
hotels, postage, moneys, railway-fares, steamers, cabs, 
legations, etc. In short, it tells you how to get to 
Vienna, and what you need to know about the place 
upon your first arrival there. Whosoever buys it will 
get for his money seventy-four pages of text, and 
thirty-eight pages of advertisements, the whole consti- 
tuting a rather dubious whistle, for which, atany price, 
he pays pretty dear. 

The Blank-Paged Bible is a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures, containing the references of Bagster’s 
Polyglot Bible, as well as several beautiful maps and a 
number of useful tables. But the peculiarity which 
acquires for this edition the name which it bears, is a 
device by which each leaf is printed on but one side, 
the other side being left blank and ruled with delicate 
lines. By this arrangement each page of the text has 
facing it a page of blank paper for manuscript notes. 
Nothing could be more perfectly suited to the con- 
venience of those students of the Bible who have 
formed the useful habit of making memoranda of the 
thoughts suggested by their Bible-readings. It is pub- 
lished by Samuel Bagster & Sons, London, and by 
John Wiley & Son, New York. 


Mrs. Whitney introduces us to The Other Girls, 
in her new story, published by James R. Osgood & Co., 
of Boston, and renews our acquaintance with Luclarion 
Grap and Hazel Ripwinkley and the other people who 
“know the muffin man.” All of which may be in- 
comprehensible to those who have not read Real Folks, 
but is plain enough to the initiated. There is such an 
honest healthful tone in all that Mrs. Whitney writes, 
that her books, if ever they get into the Sunday-school 
libraries, must do a world of good; and withal they are 
not one bit “ goody.’ Outside of the Sunday School 
libraries we all know that they are deservedly popular. 
The Other Girls is respectfully commended to the peru- 
sal of the Tract Societies’ committee on new publica- 
tions, and to the Expurgatorial Council at the Vatican. 


How one Jasper Rising, B.A., Harvard College, 
spoke his piece on the stage at Commencement under 
the pleasing conviction that he was a rich man; how he 
learned before night that he was not worth a copper; 
how the first paying job that came to his hand was 

rashing passenger cars in a western railway station ; 
how he did this and other things, and did them well, 
until he got upon his feet again, is told by Mr. Edward 
Everett Hale, in Ups and Downs (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers). Mr. Hale is not a great novelist, but he is a 
good and ingenious story teller, and there is a vein of 
vigorous common sense, nay, of something higher and 
better than common sense in all his books. This story 
has been running as a serial in Mr. Hale’s Magazine, 
Old and New, and many who have only read enough 
of it to taste its flavor will be glad to secure it in the 
neat volume now issued. 

The Rev. Israel P. Warren, D.D., has compiled a 
little book of some merit, though with a title some- 
what too pretentious. It is called Jerusalem, Ancient 
and Modern. The sub-title, indeed, mitigates the 





ralher imposing promise of its principal name, and 
chastens the expectations of the reader by intimating 
that the book merely consists of ‘‘ Outlines of the His- 
tory and Antiquities’ of Jerusalem. It also gives, ina 
very slight and superficial manner, ‘ descriptions of 
its topography, and the principal points of interest in 
both the ancient and the modern city, including the 
temple as it was in the time of Christ, and the recent 
explorations and excavations, illustrated by plans and 
woodcuts, and by the key plates of Selous’s two great 
pictures of Jerusalem, as it was and as it is.” In fact, 
the book seems to us to be only an elaborate advertise—- 
ment of “ Selous’s two great pictures of Jerusalem, as it 
was and as it is,” with a rather commercial intimation 
that pastors and Sunday-school superintendents might 
do a worse thing than to take steps to have those “ two 
great pictures ” sent for and exhibited in their respect- 
ive towns. The publishers of this so-called book are 
Elliot, Blakeslee & Noyes, and Estes & Lauriat of Bos- 
ton. 


It is because we believe that all men should be, 
in the best sense, physicians, that we call the attention 
of our readers to a strong, racy, learned and sensible 
book on Consumption, written by Dr. Carl Both, of 
Boston, and published by Aiexander Moore and Lee & 
Shepard of the same place. The author, who seems to 
us to be a man of great originality and candor, dis- 
cusses the treatment of Consumption in all its forms, 
and explains, with thoroughness, clearness and con- 
vincing logic, the practical application of what is 
called “the cellular principle.” We are refreshed by 
his manly and catholic spirit, wherein the lover of 
truth dominates over the doctor or the doctrinaire. 
This book is for professional men, and for all men who 
have lungs and want to understand the terrifying mys- 
tery of their disease, and the possibility of a conquest 
of that dreadful foe which Wendell Holmes has called 
“the White Plague of the North.” In style, the book 
is a fine specimen of manly and Incid scientific state— 
ment. It is also well printed. 


It is a significant evidence of the progress of 
both the esthetic and the scientific elements in Ameri- 
ean constructive art, that the designers and manufac- 
turers of bridges and all kinds of machinery, as well as 
those who deal in various instruments of precision or 
objects of taste, find it profitable to issue illustrated 
catalogues, accompanied with attractive and really 
yaluable expositions of theory. We have before us the 
second illustrated album of designs of Messrs. Clark, 
Reeves & Co., of the Phoenixville Bridge Works. In 
addition to the designs and details which engineers will 
know how to value, this handsome quarto pamphlet 
contains a clear popular account of iron bridge-build- 
ing with fine illustrations. 

Even more elaborate and varied are the eight parts 
of the illustrated catalogue of Messrs. Parker & Co., of 
the Pascal Iron Works, Philadelphia, the tenth edition 
of which has been issued. Everything, from a bolt or 
nut to asteam-pump complete, is represented in litho- 
graphic plates, so clearly that the engineer may order 
his machinery from a distance with certainty of getting 
what he desires. Such publicatious must be of great 
use to experts, as they are of strange interest even to 
the bewildered layman. We trust they prove profit- 
able also to their publishers, Their value as contribu- 
tions to history can scarcely be overrated. A full illus- 
trated catalogue of the tools and machinery of the 
Romans of the Empire, for instance, would be a price- 
less treasure to the student of those times. It has been 
remarked that the advertisements in old newspapers 
are the most valuable part of them; and literature in 
the now perhaps despised form of catalogues may out- 
live the more applauded productions of the poet or 
the philosopher. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of thts paper 
will be prom tly acknow ledged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publish- 
ers will confer a favor by promptly adr ising us of any omission in this 
respect. Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in ali.cases -J 
Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Alford, Mrs. (Editor), “‘ Life of Dean Alf« rd.” 2.20. Lippincott. 
ponehe, Mathew, “ Literature and Dogma.’ J. R, Osgood. 1 50 
Baird, 8. F.. “Annual Record of Science and Industry.’ Harpers. 
Prole (with blank pages for NOtES)........04+ John Wiley & Son. 
Both, Dr. Ca rl, “ Consumption. Alex. Moore. 
Rrowning, R., * Red Cotton Night-Cap Country.”.J. R. Osgood. 
Bourgeois, Dr. i» me po oenlin in their Relations to Health and 
sease.”’.... 
Bulwer (Lord Lytton), “A Strange St .Har 
Castlemon, Harry, “ The Sportsman’s Club in’ Pe Saddle.” 


orter & Coates. 
Colesworthy, D. C., * The Year.’ ee & Shepard. 
“Compendium of the Ninth Census.’ Gov *t ees Office. 
Cooke, John Est ten, “ Her Majesty thie Queen. oeaieen Lippincott. 
Dana, A. H..,' i uiries in Physiology, Ethics, ete.” A.S. Barnes. 
De Bernardy, € oie — ee tu’ Vienna and the Exhibi- 
Porter & Coates. 
De Saint-Germaine, J. T., Onl wie... «2 Catholic Pub. Soc. 
Edwards, Mrs. Annie, * ‘Kk Vagabond Heroine.”’. .Sheldon & Co. 
Emerson, Mrs. N.8., “ A ‘Thanksgiving Story, ete.”...Carleton. 
Guthrie, D. D., Thomas (Uniform Edition, 9 vols.) .R. Carter. 
Guthrie, D.D., Thomas, “ The Gospel in Ezekiel. . Carter. 
Guthrie, D.D., Thomas. « ‘ Life. i aS See 
C 7 rte 
Hol t & Williams. 
Lippincott. 
e & Shepard. 
.-Lippincott. 
peceesbogon eee Lippincott. 
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“ Lorraine,” “ Why She Refused Him 
May, Sophie, - Little Grandfather.’ 

Moorman, J. J., ‘* Mineral Springs of N. eon 
Nunez, H. Helen, * Leisure — 


es mag! . 

Rank “The ‘Auld | Scotch Mither.’ D: a OL & Co. 
Boot, Sir Walter, Old Montality Scribner, Welford & Co, 
f Pt ., Jas. Fitz james, ni Aberty, cer EB Fraternity,” 
8 rs. Ann 8., * The Ol : Pp Pet terson. 
Thaxter, Celia, nis ‘Amon the Isles of Shoals. ag 

Thackeray, Miss, ** Old Kensington.”’.................... — 
U. 8, Census (Industry, and Wealth.)...... Gov't Fyne Office. 
Warnér, Anna, ‘ a Tiller’s Vegetable Garden.”...Randolph. 
White, D.D., Robert B., “ Reason and Redem ption.” Lippincott. 


We have also received current numbers of the following publica- 





The Westminster Review—American Church Review — Popular Science 
Edi ih Review—Demorest's Monthly—Scribner’s Monthly 

The Ga The Phrenological Sournal. 

w (American Edition)— 

tlantieOur Young Folks— 

American Church 


agazine— 
ic 'd—The Foreniniy 
New York. The Practical Magazine—The A 
Boston. ettoca Magaatne Philadelphia. 
Review— The American Naturalist—Salew, 
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, a), > “IN ANCIAL. FINne Carpets.—We exhibit a large as- | cles theu offer to furnish. The guarantors ntust be 
Business Deva riment. FIN: sortment of the finest French Moquettes | the districs In which they wesiden ee Revenue for 
i The contract will be awarded to the person who 


LIFE INS SU RANCE 


BIND, F AST F IND.” | 


* FAST 
if fea quaint old proverb is quoted by 
. Shylock to his daughter Jessica, and 
it might fairly be adopted as the motto | 
of each State insurance department. | 
Our readers are aware that many of the 
States of the Union have a separate de- 
partment, in cl 
whose business it is to watch over the in- | 
terests of the general public, scrutinize | 
the solvency of insurance companies, and 
see that their policies are promptly paid. 
Life companies are obliged to keep a cer- 
tain percentage of their total assets al- 
ways ov hand, and invested in certain 
first-class securiiics, so that their policy- 
holders may sure of getting their 
mouey when due; but the United States 
Life Insurance C ompany is so well man- 
aged that it has nearly a million dollars 
in these securities over and above the re- 
serve required by law. Its directors be- 
lieve that, in long contracts like theirs, 
assurance might as wel! be made doubly 
sure. 


| 
, 
| 


be 





WHILE conventions of Congressmen, 


politicians, and farmers are discussing 
the problem of how to get cheaper trans- 
portation from the grain-fields of the 


West to the 
silently moving toward a solution of the 
question in their own and a different 
way. In a recently issued pamphlet, 
published by Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, the 
Bankers of this city, in the interest of the 
newly-opened Chesapeake aud Ohio Rail- 


seaboard, 





road, are suggestions concerning the 
needs of transportation at the West, and 
the use of the “barge” system on the 


Western rivers, together with informa- 
tion about direct shipments to European 
and coastwise ports from the noble Chesa- 
peake Bay, statistics on the growth of 
the iron manufacture, bituminous coal 
movement, and other topics in which 
that line of railroad is more or less in- 
terested. 





DeELIGHT.—A tastefully | 


THE LADIES’ 
made and gracefully tlowing dress adds | 
manifold attractiveness to the ‘* famale 
form divine,” whiie the same _ habili- 
ments, carelessly or indifferently adjust- | 
ed to the person, will prove an incentive | 
to ridicule from all beholders. To avoid 
such a possibility, every lady should se-| 
cure the only reliable and admitted arti- 
cle for developing beauty of contour, and 
ease and grace of movement, the far- 
famed ‘Lotta Bustle.” For sale by re- 
Aailers everywhere. 





LAptes desirous of receiving fashion- 
able and well-made Ladies’ Wear of every 
description, should not fail to refer to our 
attractive advertisement on the first 
cover-page of last week’s paper. Ladies 
may be assured of honorable dealing, and 
that their orders will be filled faithfully 
and promptly. Address Ehrich & Co., 
and 289 8th Avenue, New York. 
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STAMPING.—As braiding and em- 
broidery is so fashionable, it interests 
dress-makers and others to know the 
most recent Paris patterns can be had of 
Mme. Cendrier, 636 Broadway, in 
quantity. They are sent at list prices, 
or, if desired, in packages, with instruc- 
tions full enough for any one to easily | 
learn the neat and profitable business of | 
stamping. Her circular is sent on receipt 
of postage stamp. 








PARTIES who contemplate 


, Company adopted the following pre- 
varge of a commissioner | 


‘road Company has built and has in oper- 


{ 


| way 


CLOSING OF THE NORTH- 
ERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 
COMPANY’ 7-30 GOLD 
LOAN, 


a= their last regular meeting, held on 
the 15th instant, the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Northern Pacific Railroad 


>and resolutions: 


The Northern 


amb] 


Whereas, -acifie Rail- 





ation, over Five Hundred miles of its 
line, through a favorable and valuable 
country : 

And, Whereas, A large and growing 


and through traffic is already as | 


| 
| 


‘sured to the Company over its Road thus | 


far completed: 

And, Whereas, The Company has earned 
title to about Ten Million acres of its |® 
Land Grant, and placed a large part of | 


'this in market, and the same is being 
|rapidly settled by immigration, foreign | 


| been made, at an average price of nearly | 


| 


| which the 


and domestic, and sales thereof have | 





six dollars per acre, to such an extent | 
that a Sinking Fund has resulted, out of | 
redemption and cancellation | 
‘ompany’s bonds have been be- 


‘ 
A 


of the 


| gun: 


capitalists are} ’ 
I | these results the credit of the Company | 


; Agents for the closing out of the 
| Loan, as indicated in the preceding Pre- | 
| 
| 


| of the 


| 0 


any P our having in operation and under con- | 
f 


| between Puget Sound and the Columbia 


| rivals from Europe of bodies of colonists 


building or | 


. . . . | 
making a change in their heating appa- 


ratus should send for an illustrated cir- 
cular of the Sanitary Heater— 
ratus that is superior to hot-air furnaces, 


and said to fully equal steam heat, at | 


about one-half the cost. Over 200 o 
them have been in successful operation 
the past severe winter, and give perfect 
satisfaction. Sold by the Gold-Heating 
Co., at our office, 105 Beekman Street, 
New York. See Christian Union cover 
for May 21, 1873. 








THE HERALD OF HEALTH will be 
sent free three months to any clergyman 
or invalid. Wood & Holbrook, 15 Laight 
Street, New York. 


an appa- | ° 
apt credit. 


| 


} 


| 
| 





And, Whereas, It is believed that on 
is so established as to render inexpedient 
the payment of so high a rate of interest | 
as 7 3-10 per cent. on future issues of its 
bonds: 

Therefore, Resolved ; That the Loan of 
the Company, under its present issue, 
bearing 7 3-10 per cent. interest, be limit- 
ed toa total amount not exceeding Thirty 
Millions of Doilars, and that no issue of 
Bords hereafter by this Company beyond 
the said Thirty Millions shall bear 
higher rate of interest than six per cent. 
per annum, 

Resolved ; That the Finance Committee 
be directed to arrange with the Fiscal 
7 3-10 


a 


amble and Resolution. 

President Cass, in forwarding the above 
to the fiscal 
agents, Messrs. Jay Cooke & Co., writes | 
the following letter: 


resolutions Company’s 


NoRTHERN PaAcrFiIc RAILROAD Co., 
PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, 23 Fifth Ave., - 
New York, May 15th, 1873. J 

Gentlemen: I have the pleasure of en- 
closing to you a copy of a resolution 
passed unanimously by the Board of 
Directors of the Northern Pacific Rail- | 
road Company, on the 15th of May, in-| 
stant. 

‘This Preamble and Resolve are in entire | 
harmony with my own views and wishes, 
and agree in spirit and policy with the 
letter which I addressed to you on the 
llth day of December last. | 

The completion of our Road to the Mis- 
souri River, and our control of the trade 
of Manitoba and Montana—the beauty 
and productiveness of the Red River Val- 
ley, and the valleys of Dakota,—the value 
large Government trade to the 
| Upper Missouri, for the carrying of most 
f which we have this year contracted— 


ract, 165 miles of road on the Pacific side, 


| River,—the very successful inauguration 
of our Immigration system, the large ar- | 


of the very best character, destined to our 
Land Grant, and the Steady movement | 
of settlers from various parts of the 
Union to the country tributary to the 
Road,—all this should, in my judgment, | 
justify us in elevating the standard of our | 


I trust that when the limit of the 
present Loan is reached, the Company | 
will find itself able to negotiate a six per | 
cent. loan for the prosecution and com- 
pletion of the enterprise. 

Respectfully yours, 
G. W. CASS, President. 


The remaining bonds of the7-30 issue 
are now offered to investors, and in view } 
of the fact that when these are disposed 
of only a six per cent. bond will be issued 
by the Company, they constitute a very 
desirable security. 





| for Catalogue. 


| St., 


BE 
| UNDER T HE COGNIZA 


imported ; also the latest styles of Ameri- 
can Moquettes. Velvet carpets, a selec- 
tion of styles unsurpassed in this country. 
We invite inspection and comparison, 
Foster BROTHERS, 
309 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
(Old stand of Husted & Carl). 





SEWING 


MACHINES. 





HONOR TO THE VETERANS.—Honor also 
to the inventors whose genius have emanci- 
pated the race of women from the drudgery 
of the needle. Honor above all to a firm 
which, like the Wilson Sewing-Machine Com- 
pany, distributes its machines broadcast 
throughout the land at prices that even the 
poor and humble can afford to pay. A first- 
class machine for fifty dollars! ‘This is the 


proclamation of the Wilson Sewing-Mac | 
707 
Broadway, N. Y., and in all other,cities in the | 


| Company to the people. Salesroom at 


afi 


United States. 
country towns 


The company want agents in 


Mrs. FE. R. Borssat, of Alexandria, La., 
has a little girl ten years old, who can sew on 

a Grover & Baker Machine with the greatest 
ease, 

Do not find fault with your Sewing- 
Machines until you have tried the Eureka 
| Machine Twist. It is the best, and will give 
perfect satisfaction. 





HOUSEHOLD ARTiCLES. 


Ir you want plenty of eggs, purchase 
the “ Flowing Spring Poultry Fountain,’ ’ and 
I oon p fresh water before your hens. They will 
pay the cost every season, and no trouble. 
(See Cut.) Forsale by all Seedsmen and Hard- 
ware Dealers. At wholesale by Cragin Bros. 
& Co., 143 Lake St., Chicago; Sellew & Co., 
Cincinnati; J. H. Pocock, 119 Cherry 8t., St. 
uis 
(2 Send for circulars and price-list. Manu- 
factured by the Iron-Clad Can Co., 51 Dey St. 
BucHAn’s CARBOLIC SOAPS are pre. 
pared in different styles, both for household 
washing and the toilet. No hospital, institu- 
tion, or private family should be without these 
powerful, disinfec ting, antiseptic, 
preparations, 
faculty both in Europe and America. Differ- 
ent varieties of these soups for laundry, toilet, 
shaving, 
purposes. 


For Famity Use.—Meats of all descri = 
| 

valatable by the | 
Leicestershire | 


tions are made much more | 
use of the famous Halfor« 
Table Sauce, which is not fiery, 
eign sauces, but has more body 

materials than the y have. 


like many for- 


‘All grocers sell it. 





F. E. Smitru & Co.’s Superlative Graham 
Flour, Atlantic Mills, Brooklyn. Best in mar- | 
ket. Sold by all Grocers. 





CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES. 





REVERSIBLE-Bopy Children’s Carriages 
made only by the New Haven Folding Chair 
Co., New Haven, Ct. By their use the child can 
be kept in sight of attendant and away from 
sun or wind. Ask your storekeeper to send 
Order for Spring now! 





YEMOVAL.—Mrs. C. C. 

\ announces to her patrons th: = May Ist she 
removes from present residence, 35 Fifth Avenue, 
corner of Thirty-third St., to 30 East Thirty-third 
where she continues to purchase upon her 
usual terms. Send for circular of reference. If 
samples are wanted, 25 cents. 


ANTHONY | 








i & H. T. & CO., 591 
4 gg lway, <2. Metropolitan, CHROMOS AND 
STERE ‘OPES AND IEWS, GRA?PHO- 





MEGAL ETHOSC OPES. 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
a specialty 

Manufacturers of Photographic Materials, 


HeES ATALOGUES OF THE C ELE- 
BRATED $1,000 Prize Series, the $5,000 Prize 
Stories, and other choice books for Family and 8 


dental, medicinal and disinfecting 
| 


makes the lowest bid and gives the guarantee re- 
quired by law, the Navy Department, however, re- 
serving the right to refect the lowest bid, or eny 
which it may deem exorbitant. 

Under the provisions of the second section of the act 
approved March 3, 1363, the offer of any person who, as 
yrincipal or surety, has not jilled his contract for 1872 

73 will not be received. 

Sureties in the full amount will be required to 
sign the contract, and their responsibility must be 
certified to the satisfaction of the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

As additional security twenty per centum will be 
withheld from the amount of the bills until the 
contracts shall have been completed, and eighty 
per centum of the amount of each bill, approved in 
triplicate by the Commandants of the respective 
yards, will be paid the Paymaster of the station 
designated in the cJntract, or, if none is specified, 





by the Paymaster of the station nearest the yard 
where the goods are delivered, within ten Gane af- 


| ter the warrant for the same shall have been pussed 


carbolic | 
Recommended by the medical | 5 


, of the choicest | 


| 
} 


THOMSON | 


| 30, 71, 73, 74, 77, 78, 87, 88 





| by the Secretary of the ‘Treasury. 

The classes of this Bureau are numbered and 
| designated as follows 

No.1, White Oak Logs; No.2, White Qak Keel 
Pieces; No. 3, White Oak Curved Timber; No. 
White Oak Plank—Oregon Pine Deck Plank at 
Mare Island yard; No. 7, Yellow Pine Logs—Oregon 
Pine Logs at Mare Island yard ; No. 8, Yellow Pine 
Beams—Oregon Pine Beams at Mare ‘Island ard; 
No. 9, Yellow Pine Mast Timber; No. 11, White Ping 
Logs; No. 12, White Pine Mast Timber ; No. 1 
White Pine Plank Boards—Sugar Pine Plank ae 
Boards’ at Mare Island yard; No. 15, White Ash, 
Elm, Beech—White Ash and Redwood at Mare 
sland yard; No. 16, White Ash Ours; No. 18, Black 
Valnut, Mz uhogany, Maple, Cherry; No. 19, Locust 
Timber; No. cust Treenails; No. 2, Black 
Spruce; No. 24, White Oak Staves and Heading ; 
No. 25, Lignumvite; No. 32, W rought Lron, ‘round 
one eqagse No. 3, W rought Iron, tlat; No. #4, Iron, 
e ate; No. 45, Steel; No. 7, Iron Spikes ; No. 3, 
ron W rought Nails; No. 39, Iron Cut Nails; No. 42. 
Lead, pip e, Sheet ; No. 43, Zine; No. 4, Tin; No. 45, 
Solder; No. 48, Locks, Hinges, Bolts, of brass and 
Iron; No. 49, Screws, of brass and iron; No. 3, 
Files; No. 51, Augers! No. 82, Tools for ship stores ; 


> 


a, 





No. 53, Tools for_use in yard and shops; No. 
Hardware ; No. 5, White Lead ; No. 57, Zine Paints; 
No. Colored Paints, Dryers; No. 59, Linseed Oil; 


No. on. Varnish, Spirits Turpentine; No. 63, Sperm 
and Lard Oil; No. 64, Tal low, Baap’ ; No. s. Fish Oil; 
No. 68, Glass ; No. 69, Brushes; No. 70, Dry Goods 
for upholstering ; No. 71, Stationery; No. 72, Cru- 
cibles ; No. 73, Ship Chandlery; No. 74, Acids; No. 
75, Rosin, Pitch, Crude T urpentine ; No. 77. Belting, 


Packing; No. 7h, Leather, pump. rigging. lacing; 
No. 80, Junk; No. 82, Bellows; No. Anthracite 
Coal; No. 86, Semi-bituminous Coal ; No. 87, Bitu- 


minous Coal; No. 88, Charcoal ; No. 89, Wood. 
The following are the classes, by the numbers, 
required at the respective navy yards: 
KITTERY. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 7, 2. il, 13, 15, 16, 18, 32, 33, 34, 35, 87, 39, 42, 
, 44, 45, 48, 51, 52, 53, 54, 56, 58, 59, 0,65, Gt 65, ®, 








| CHARL ESTOWN. 
















3i, 38, 39, 42 18, 49, 
. 3, i, 65, 6s, cy, 7, 
74, 75, 77, 78, 85, 
44, 
’, 70, 
1-98. 09, 43, 44, 48, 
, 68, OY, 70, 71, 73, 


RFOL K. 
15, 16, 18, 18 
Ss, ne: 
wo. 65, 64 


Nos. 4, 7 . 87, 39, 48, 49, a, 
5 > 


, 88, 59, bi, ‘3. "oh 65, 68,69, 70, Ti, 





77, 78, 87, 


3 FOR MATERIALS. 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND Docks, 
Washington, May 14, 1873. 
SEALED PROPOSALS for each class, separately 
indorsed * Proposals Class No. (name the class) for 
the Navy Yard at (name the yard) will be received 
| at this office until 10 o'clock, A.M. of the twelfth 
(2th) of June, at which hour the opening of the 
bids will be commenced for furnishing and deliv- 
ering at the several Navy Yards and Naval Asylum 
the materials and articles embraced in printed 


PRopesars 





| schedules, which, with the form of offer and guar- 


anty,and printed instructions, will be furnished 


| on application, and sent by mail, if so requesied, to 


ALBUMS AND PHO- | 


Libraries, —s the rt ene D. LOT HROP | 


& CO., Boston; T. Di & CO., 


PROPOSALS. 


Dover, N. H 





UPPLIED ae THE NAVY YARDS 
NCE OF THE BUREAU 


OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR. 





NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR, 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 1873. 
SEALED PROPOSALS to furnish Timber and 
ther nterials for the Navy for the fiscal 





until 12 o’elock f the 27th of May next, at which 
time the bids will be ope ned. 

The proposals must be addressed to the “ Chief 
of the Bureau of Construction and Repair, Navy 
Department, Washington,” and must be indorsed 
“ Proposals for Timber, &c., for the Navy, 





2ROPOSALS S FOR M ATERIALS TO) 





2 year | 
| ending June 30, Lepe will be received at this Bureau 


that | 


they may be distinguished from ordinary business | 
le 


stters. 

To prevent confusion, and facilitate the opening of | 
| the bids, parties bidding for ae sat several yards 
will enclose their bids in separate envelopes, each in- 
om with the name of the yard for 

mule. 

"Printed schedules for such classes as parties deal 
n and intend to bid for, together with instructions 
to bidders, giving the forms of proposal, of guaran- 
| tee, and of certificate of guarantors, with printed 
| forms of offer, will be furnished to suc’. persons as 
| desire to bid, on application to the Commandants 
of the respective Sacer Yards, and those of all the 
yards on application to the Bureau. 

The Commandant of each Navy Yard, and the 
Purchasing Paymaster for each Station, will have 
a copy of the schedules of the other yards, for ex- 
amination only, in order that persons who intend 
to bid may judge whether it is desirable to make 
—— for any of the classes of those yards. 

he proposals must be for the whole of a class, 
but the De apestmens reserves the right to reduce 
the whole class, should the interest of the Govern- 
ment require it, before the execution of the con- 
tract: All applications for information, or for the 
examination of samples, must be made to the Com- 
mandants of the respective yards. 
fp to Age only from parties who 


are lers in, or manufacturers of, the arti- 


which the bid is - 





persons desiring to offer to contract for any or all 
of the classes named therein, by the Commandants 
of the several Navy Yards, for the classes for the 
yards under their command, or by the Paymaster 
nearest thereto, or by the Bureau for any or ali of 
the yards and asylum. 


The classes of this bureau are numbered and de- 
signated as follows 
Class No. 1, Bricks : No, 2, Stone; No. 3, Yellow 
Pine Timber; No. 4, Yellow Pine Lumbe r; No. 5, 
Oak and Hard Wor id; N No. 6, White Pine Spruce, 
Junipe rand’ ypress; No.7, Lime, Hair and Plas- 
N , Cement; No. 9, Gravel and Sand; No, 10, 
- ll, Lron, Iron Spikes and Nails; No. 12, 
Steel ; No. 14, Files; No. 15, Paints, Oils and Giaees 
No. 16, Ship C handlery ; No. 17, Hardware; No. 18, 
Stationery; No. 20, Hay and Straw ; No. 21, Proven- 
der; No. 22, Charcoal ; No. 23, Belting, Packing and 
Hose; No. 24, Sperm and Lub -ricating Oils; No. 25, 
Jron Work, Piping, &c.; No. 26, Augers; No. 31, 
Copper and Composition Nails. 


N AVAL ASYLUM. 
No. 2, Hats, Boots, Shoes, 
No. 4, Groceries; No, 5, 
‘es 1, &c.; No. 7, Tobacco ; No. 
No. 9, Paints. Oils, Glass, &c.; No. 11, Lum- 
No. 13, Provender; No. 4, 
i5, Hardware; No. '16, Sta- 












Me Coal: 
| ber; No. 2, Firewood; 


Mise ellaneous; No. 
tionery. 

The following are the classes, by their numbers, 
required at the respective navy yards and naval 
asylum: 

KITTERY, MAINE. 

Nos. 6, 7, 11, 14, 15, 18, 20, 21, 22, 24. 
CHARLESTOWN, ana 

Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 

24, 25. 


"1 
way 






2, 23, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Rw 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 


B, 24, 25. 


7, 18, 20, 21, 22, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Nos. 1, 5, 6, 9, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21. 

LEAGUE ISLAND, PA. 
Nos. 1, 6, 8, 9, 16, 18. 
NAVAL ASYLUM, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 9, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, 9, 11, 12, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21. 

NORFOLK, VA. 


Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 23, 24, 
25, 31. 


PENSACOLA, FLA. 
Nos. 1, 4, 6, 7, 10, 11, 18, 20, 21. 
MARE ISLAND, CAL. 
aiNge 1:29, 4,5,6, 7,8, 9 1, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 21, 
J . 
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Terms to Mail Subscribers. 


Subscription price, $3.00 per annum, including the 
Picture-Premiums deliverable at the publication office, concerning 
which information may be found on page 436. New York City and 
Canada subscribers must 3end 20 cents in addition for U.S. postage. 
Money should be sent by Draft or Postal Money order. Currency 
sent by mail is at the risk of thesender. Postage to al) parts of the 
country only twenty cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable 
quarterly in advance at the office where the paper is delivered. 


Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. 
Yearly price #3. The CHRISTIAN UNION (#3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT 
(3) will be sent together for #5, including the Picture-Premiums, 


Departments of the Paper. 


The Editorial Department hereby informs contributors that 
unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at the time t are sent, this 
is req ited, an ficient postage stamps are enclosed. Many: 
scripts not so accompanied will not be preserved, and subsequent 
requests for their return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 


The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
** reading matter type ’’ to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
Jess displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits; rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgica! soqmnnece, 
“blind ”’ advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny effect 
it, all objectionable matter of every kind. 





We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom uy are will- 
_4ng to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 
OFFIces: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston, 11 Bromfield 
Street ; Chicago, 114 Monroe Street ; San Francisco, 330 Kearny Street. 


Notice.—Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION are re- 
quested to yno money to an Agent on account of a subscrip- 
tion, until the Agent delivers our Picture-Premium and a certificate 
bearing the fac-simile signature of the Publishers, guaranteeing one 
year’s service of the paper. 








Henry Warp Beercner, Editor. 








The great event of the week—news of which 
reaches us too late for other than the briefest men- 
tion—is the triumph of the Monarchical party in 
the French Assembly, the consequent resignation 
of President Thiers, and the election of Marshal 
McMahon, the head of the army, to fill his place. 
That the leaders in this movement mean to over- 
throw the Republic and establish a monarchy of 
some sort is clear enough ; but that they will be 
able to carry out their designs, in spite of the will 
of the great majority of the French people, is not 
so certain. They have gained a great advantage, 
but, unless Marshal MeMahon violates his oath 
and resorts to a coup @’ état to overthrow the Re- 
public, we see not how the scheme is to succeed. 
France is unquestionably in a very perilous condi- 
tion, and what the end will be no one can tell. 

—-— e@pe —- — 


The city of New York may now be said to be 
fairly out of the clutches of the infamous Ring 
that so long controlled its municipal government, 
and to have taken a new departure under the 
guidance of officers who will neither rob the treas- 
ury nor allow themselves to be made the tools of 
the criminal classes. We have a Mayor bent upon 
reform, an honest judiciary, a local legislature of 
which no faction has control, heads of departments 
for the most part unobjectionable, and a Police 
Board which, if not altogether what we could wish, 
is an immense improvement upon its predecessors. 
We hope now to see the laws against gambling, 
lewdness, and kindred vices rigidly enforced, and 
that robbers will no longer ply their trade upon 
our street cars and on the side-walks with im- 
punity. If the new governmental machinery 
works as well as we hope, some twenty thousand 
hardened criminals will be compelled either to 
take to honest ways of getting a living, or find 
some other place of residence. So mote it be. 

—_-=>e —__—- 


~ Governor Dix’s veto of the Local Option Bill has 
given great dissatisfaction to many earnest friends 
of temperance, who hold it to be a violation of ob- 
ligations imposed upon him by the action of the 
Republican party before the last election. In 
spite of our earnest wish to see the principle of 
Local Option in respect to the liquor traffic incor- 
porated into the legislation of this and other 
States, we cannot for a moment admit that Gov- 
ernor Dix was bound by the pledges of his party to 
sign a bill which he could not conscientiously ap- 
prove. We cannot afford, even to serve so good a 
cause as that of temperance, to act upon the doc- 
trine that the Governor of a State should look to 
the platform of his party as the guide of his official 
action. He should undoubtedly pay all due re- 
spect to the wishes of his party as officially ex- 
pressed ; but he has no right to obey them against 
his own earnest and conscientious convictions. 
And we must in all candor admit that the Govern- 


or’s chief objection to the Bill is one which not 





only implies no unfriendliness to the temperance 
cause, but has great weight in itself. He gives his 
unqualified assent to the principle of Local Option, 
and is willing that the people should have an op- 
portunity to suppress the sale not only of distilled 
liquors but of the lighter beverages ; but, recog- 
nizing the undisputed fact, that thousands who 
are ready and anxious to prohibit the sale of the 
former are yet unwilling to put the latter under 
the same ban, he insists that it is neither fair nor 
just to compel them to vote against the lighter 
beverages in order to secure the suppression of 
distilled drinks. We do not see why the friends 
of temperance should object to a discrimination 
between the two kinds of liquors, when they 
would still have an opportunity to vote against 
both alike. It is not in the interest of temperance 
that communities which would gladly prohibit the 
sale of the stronger liquids should be tempted to 
tolerate that traffic through their desire not to 
sanction what they deem an extravagance, or 
something worse. We hope the Legislature, be- 
fore its final adjournment, will amend the Bill so 
as to obviate the Governor's objections and thus 
make italaw. There seems good reason to hope 
that this will be done. 








DECORATION DAY, 


T was announced from Washington a week ago 
that on Decoration Day the friends of all sol- 
diers, Union or Confederate, lying buried at Ar- 
lington, might visit their graves and adorn them 
with flowers. It seemed that the era of good feel- 
ing had really dawned, and all wise and tender 
spirits said ‘‘ Amen.” But next day it was report- 
ed that a committee of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public had straightway hastened to the War De- 
partment to inquire who is to control the ground 
on that occasion, and to beg that the “insult” 
might Be averted. Various journals hastening 
also to condemn this intended kindliness, it seems 
worth while to inquire whether there is any excuse 
for withholding so simple a courtesy. 

We recognize, of course, in the protest of these 
gentlemen a staunch loyalty to their notion of a 
patriotism which is in itself admirable. Their 
mistake, as it seems to us, is a misapprehension of 
the conditions of the case both past and present. 
They assert, and with truth, that after victory so 
dearly bought as ours there must be no tampering 
with the spirit which so nearly overcame us. They 
also assert, and with error, that honor offered to 
our enemies’ dead, or conciliation extended to 
them living, is such tampering. And here we take 
issue. 

There are two aspects of our late melancholy 
war which we of the North ought never to forget, 
and which, practically, we hardly ever remember. 
One is the fact that, as a community, we did con- 
sent to the ever-growing encroachments of slavery, 
of which war was the logical and inevitable end. 
Ours was a baser sin than that of the South. For 
the South had taught itself to believe that slavery 
derived its strength from the Bible, and it planted 
itself on the abstract right of the patriarchal insti- 
tution. Supple doctors of divinity supplied it 
with scriptural arguments. The churches, most 
of them at least, did not hesitate to fellowship it. 
The whole South, religiously, was as solidly ortho- 
dox as it was solidly slave-holding. In an enor- 
mous agricultural country, where the masses could 
neither read nor write, and where, naturally, the 
newspaper had almost no part in the education of 
the people, it was inevitable that a few orators 
and political managers should control the commu- 
nity. So that slavery and the consequent seces- 
sion were, to a remarkable degree, the honest 
cause of the whole people. And with a splendid 
courage and endurance they followed their disunion 
flag to wounds and death, as simply and bravely 
as if it had been the banner of the Cross and they 
the old Crusaders. They were very ignorant and 
wholly wrong, but they died for the best cause 
they knew—their idea of patriotism. 

But we who believed slavery to be wrong, who 
could not lure our consciences to justify it, still 
accepted and encouraged it through love of gold 
and desire of an ignoble peace. We taught the 
South that it could not demand what we should 
not be found ready to give. And when, at last, 
slavery threatened our national life, it was the in- 
stinct of self-preservation rather than any nobler 
sentiment which prompted resistance. In that 
golden summer of 1860, we went on gathering and 
spending, and living luxurious lives, careless of the 
portents in the sky. In the early springof 1861, it 
was not alone the enemies of the Union who 
doubted its power to preserve its own integrity. 





It was its friends; the Secretary of State, the 
Commander-in-Chief of its army, the great mer- 
chants and great lawyers, alas, too often the great 
preachers of the great cities! There was nothing 
in the attitude of the North, almost up the mo- 
ment of the firing on Fort Sumter, to check the 
menace of the South. There was everything to 
indicate that the Union would quietly fall apart. 

Because we are by no means innocent of the 
war, therefore, it behooves us tospeak temperately 
of our fellow-sinners, however we abhor our com- 
mon sin. And we ought never to have forgotten 
that, sharing their guilt, we could not shut them 
out from that redemption for which we fought. 
If the object of the war were not a restored and 
regenerated Union, but only the triumph of a late- 
roused North over an insolent and defiant South, 
then their cause was as much better than ours as 
honest devotion to an ideal, however mistaken, is 
better than pure vindictiveness. We have no 
moral ground to stand upon, but are guilty of our 
brother’s blood, unless we meant to make an offer- 
ing to God of our national sin, and to free them, 
with ourselves, from the body of that death. 

We lose, then, the only harvest worth the reap- 
ing from the tears and blood that both sides so 
plentifully sowed, if we will not see our brother in 
our enemy, and a common country in the alien 
sections. Sober and discreet travelers in the 
South, men like Bryant and the great Chief-Jus- 
tice, not easily deceived, testify that they have 
found everywhere a kindliness of feeling which 
would be brotherliness if any answering kindliness 
encouraged it. If we are not yet lofty enough to 
forgive the living, who themselves have something 
to forgive in us, let us at least respect the hero- 
ism and the honesty of the dead. They were of 
our race and of our kindred. They were not 
greatly different from ourselves. Remembering 
that we invited, through cowardice or greed, the 
war that they plunged us into through a mad 
fanaticism; remembering that only a re-united 
and noble Union can justify the awful cost of 
blood and agony, shall we refuse to lay flowers of 
kindness on the turf that eight years of peace 
have nourished ? Let us rather heap it high with 
blossoms, and if we bring rue for bitter mourning, 
let us not forget rosemary for sweet remembrance, 
and pansies for generous thoughts. 





THE SAGE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
NDER the calm splendors of an afternoon 
sun, on Thursday the fifteenth of May, a 

festival of uncommon beauty and significance was 
enacted on those heights which overlook the vil- 
lage of Ithaca and the quiet expanse of Cayuga 
Lake. Long before the appointed hour, groups of 
foot passengers and lines of carriages were seen 
making their way from all directions up the hill; 
and when, at last, President Andrew D. White 
rose to open the proceedings, he was greeted by an 
immense throng of people who sat or stood in 
a huge circle around a platform erected over the 
freshly laid foundations of an edifice about to be 
built there. Upon the platform, besides the Presi- 
dent and Professors of Cornell University, were 
the founder and leading benefactors of the Uni- 
versity, and the ladies of their households; and in 
addition, the President of Michigan University, 
the Chancellor of Syracuse University, and various 
members of the clergy and other learned profes- 
sions from different parts of the State. Upon a 
platform erected a little to the rear of the central 
one, with characteristic modesty, sat a man whom 
all seemed to love and honor—Mr. Goldwin Smith. 
The great multitude of spectators, too, was of a 
somewhat remarkable composition ; for by happy 
coincidence one of the great College Fraternities 
held its national convention in Ithaca that week, 
and, accordingly, mingled with the students of Cor- 
nell and the citizens of the surrounding country, 
were representatives of fifteen of the chief colleges 
of the land. The occasion was, therefore, in some 
sense, a Pan-Collegiate festival. 

And what was jhe purpose of this festival, for 
which the cold breath of spring that day grew 
genial, and the sun itself threw off its sullen veil, 
and poured down its most gracious smiles ? 

It isa striking circumstance now to remember 
that on the day just before this memorable day at 
Ithaca, at a learned convention in Boston, in the 
presence of Agassiz, Col. Higginson, and President 
Raymond, who had just uttered weighty reasons in 
favor of the co-education of men and women, the 
President of our oldest and greatest American 
University—a man of enlightenment and liberality 
—rendered all his great authority to the opinion 
that such a system is unwise, dangerous, and im- 
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practicable. And yet, within twenty-four hours 
of that declaration, one of our great American 
capitalists, Mr. Henry W. Sage, gave his sanction 
to the beautiful ceremony at Ithaca, whereby he 
devotes to this experiment of co-education—thus 
condemned by President Eliot—the sum of a quar- 
ter of a million of dollars. 

In what spirit Mr. Sage does this noble act is 
amply shown in his speech, which we publish in 
full from his own manuscript, upon another page 
of this paper. It is a speech which proves inci- 
dentally that commercial pursuits need not narrow 
the intellect nor harden the beart. He fairly 
matches his dollars with his ideas ; and the closing 
sentence of his speech deserves to be written in 
gold upon the walls of the college which his gener- 
osity rears :—‘‘ If woman be true to herself, if man 
be true to woman, and both be true to God, there 
ought to be, from the work inaugurated here this 
day, an outflow which shall bless and elevate all 
mankind.” 

It is not our intention to give a detailed account 
of what followed Mr. Sage’s consecrating speech. 
There was no music; there was no parade of cere- 
mony ; it was a genuine American symposium of 
eloquence, and it lasted, with undiminished zest, 
for nearly four hours. President White, Mr. Cor- 
nell, Chancellor Winchell, Goldwin Smith, Col. 
Homer B. Sprague, and President Angell were the 
principal speakers ; and it would be hard to find a 
phase of the subject of co-education, whether in 
favor or in opposition, which was not dealt with 
in their apt and enticing diseourses. 

No speech, perhaps, bristled with more signifi- 
cance than the very felicitous one made by Gold- 
win Smith, who, besides touching deftly upon 
other imminent topics, gave a very emphatic con- 
tradiction to certain rumors that have asserted his 
Joss of faith in Cornell University. President An- 
gell, of Michigan, who came last, and who spoke 
with all his usual affluence and grace, uttered some 
testimony which fell with a most impressive 
authority from his lips. He alluded to the three 
objections which one commonly hears urged 
against the higher co-edueation of men and 
women. The first is that women are not mentally 
capable of attaining such culture ; the second is 
that they are not physically capable of it; and 
the third intimates ‘‘some kind of moral embar- 
rassment” from the attempt. His testimony in 
reply to these objections was singularly judicial 
and convincing. To the first he said this: ‘‘I give 
the result of the work at our University without 
any disparagement to the young men,—and I say 
in all frankness, that in all departments of study 
the young ladies have fully held their own, to say 
the least, and no less in the higher mathematics 
than in the departments of literature. They have 
shown the same variety of aptitude,—the same 
variety of skill that the young men have. . Some 
have been brilliant, some have been less so, some 
broken at examination.” To the second, he said 
this: ‘‘The only way this can be answered is by 
experiment. Any lady who can endure the draft 
that modern dress and modern society make upon 
her, can certainly endure any college course so far 
as physical endurance is concerned. I am simply 
here to bear testimony in the plainest way to what 
our experience has shown. I have made it an ob- 
ject of particular examination and scrutiny, and I 
am thoroughly convinced that there is no danger 
which need be considered worthy of mention, in 
any young woman, in tolerably good health, pur- 
suing the regular course prescribed, nor has it 
actually been the case that they have been im- 
paired in health by the course.” In _ reply 
to the third objection, he said: ‘‘ None, cer- 
tainly, can hold more to this opinion than I, 
that if there was to be the slightest sacrifice of 
that charm, that delicacy which is to woman what 
the color is to the flower, that nameless something 
that poets strive to describe but cannot, that 
something which attracts us to woman, if this 
were to be lost it were indeed, in my judgment, 
too great a cost to pay. If we were to make mascu- 
line women, or blue stockings, then, for one, let me 
have the privilege of resigning my position. But 
I wish to testify, so far as my experience has gone, 
—I give it only as three years’ experience—I must 
say I see no possible tendency in this direction.” 

Upon the whole, it may be said that at the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone of the Sage College for 
Women, at Cornell University, all the happy in- 
fluences presided. Nothing could be finer than 
the merry and glowing little speeches with which 
President White introduced the several speakers, 
and welded together the component parts of the 
service; while the serene and sacred moral pur- 
pose of the whole found its utterance in the verse, 





written by herself, which Mrs. Henry W. Sage 
gracefully spoke in performing the part which had 
been assigned her :— i 
*T lay this corner-stone in faith 
That structure, fair and good, 
Shall from it rise, and thenceforth come 
True Christian Womanhood.” 





THE POWER THAT MAKES FOR 
RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


-HETHER the gospel according to St. Mat- 
thew Arnold be “another gospel” or not, 
some things said in it are profoundly true. In his 
new book, entitled Literature and Dogma, Mr. Ar- 
nold seems to hold loosely, if not to let go entirely, 
some of the statements which Christian men of all 
creeds have always regarded as fundamental. 
Even the personality of God, which is the corner- 
stone of Christian theology, is reckoned by him 
among the things unprovable, and therefore not 
to be insisted on. We are not concerned here to 
discuss with Mr. Arnold this theological question. 
We wish, rather, to take with thankfulness one 
truth which he allows us—which, if it be not a 
whole truth, is large enough to do any man good 
who will grasp it and live by it. 

The God of ancient Israel, Mr. Arnold tells us, 
was not the metaphysical personage which our 
theology gives us. What Israel believed in was 
“the enduring power, not ourselves, that makes 
for righteousness.” In the existence of such a 
power the Hebrew nation had a profound and 
lasting faith. That nation had a genius for mo- 
rality and religion as large and fine as that of the 
Greeks for art. And the basis of it all was this 
conception of God as a power, above ourselves, 
that makes forrighteousness. That prosperity and 
happiness are only to be found in the ways of right- 
eousness ; that somewhere behind the stars there 
is a power that ordains righteousness and makes 
war upon iniquity, and that recompenses all men 
according to their deeds—giving blessedness to 
those who do right, and sending destruction upon 
those who do wrong--this was the substance of the 
Hebrew morality and the Hebrew religion which, 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, are indistinguishably 
blended. 

Now, we say that this conception, though it is 
not the whole truth, is a truth which, if it were 
heartily accepted, would make a revolution in the 
lives of many men who suppose that they believe 
a great deal more than this. There is often a suf- 
ficient understanding of the metaphysical theories 
about God, where there is a profound lack of faith 
in the morality of his government. And many a 
man who can lecture learnedly about substance 
and cause, about the absolute and conditioned, 
shows by his conduct, every day of his life, that he 
does not believe in an enduring power, above 
himself, that makes for righteousness. 

It is want of faith in such a power as this that 
breeds all our commercial immoralities. This is 
the power that is denied or defied by every man 
who conducts his business on doubtful principles. 
If there be in the universe such a power as this, 
enduring from year to year and from age to age, 
fostering integrity and fighting against deceit, mar- 
shaling all the forces of the universe on the side 
of the right, and sweeping away with steady and 
irresistible current the devices of the evil doers, 
then no man can afford to lie, then the slightest 
deviation from the strictest honesty is utter fool- 
hardiness. If the destinies of men are controlled 
by such a rule as this, the highwayman’s plea, ‘‘a 
man must live,” is sheer fatuity. The man who is 
living by dishonesty, ever so respectably disguised, 
is committing slow suicide. The enterprise that 
cannot be carried on without dissimulation and 
moral defilement not only ought to fail, but will 
fail, as surely as the stars keep their courses and 
the tidesobey the moon. There may, for a time, 
be a semblance of success, but the day will certain- 
ly come when the conviction that it was utter 
failure will be burnt into the minds of all who had 
anything to do with it. 

Lack of faith in this power leads the politicians 
into many snares. It may be true that the science 
of politics is largely based on expediency ; but it is 
not true that any violation of moral law, any 
manifest untruth or injustice can ever be ex- 
pedient. The power above ourselves that makes 
for righteousness is sure to overturn all the adjust- 
ments by which the rights of men are denied. The 
men who made the compromises which strength- 
ened slavery meant well, but the bonds that they 
braided so deftly, and that were to endure forever, 
were snapped asunder in a moment because in- 
iquity was woven in. In the last political cam- 


paign, certain men were charged with bribery. 
When they answered by prevarication they in 
tended only to protect the party to which they 
belonged. Instead of that they brought confusior 
upon themselves, and weakness and disgrace upop 
their party. They had too much faith in the 
power that dispenses patronage at Washington, 
and too little faith in the power above ourselves 
that makes for righteousness in the universe. They 
see now, what they did not see then, that it would 
have been better for their party, and infinitely 
better for themselves, if they had told the whole 
truth at the beginning. 

Of all the heresies of the age this is the one most 
dangerous and most fatal—this lack of faith in the 
unswerving morality of the laws by which this 
universe is governed. Wherefore we say if Pro- 
fessor Arnold can make men, believe so much as this 
he will deserve the gratitude of all who love their 
kind. ®hhoug he throws away much that to us is 
precious, and though his assumption that the 
Jews rejected the idea of a personal God, and only 
personified a moral principle, seems to us a trans- 
parent absurdity, this one truth to which he clings 
fast is beyond price, and the testimony which he ut- 
ters concerning it is so clear and vivid,that we thank 
him for it; feeling confident that when the principle 
which it involves gets a firm lodgment in the mind, 
it will not only help mightily to purify the life, 
but that it will also draw to itself, by an irresist- 
ible attraction, many other truths which Mr. 
Arnold is willing to let go. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HE appointment of Ex-Governor Jewell of 
Connecticut as Minister to Russia gives general 
satisfaction. True, he is without diplomatic experience, 
but he is a man of excellent capacity and sound com- 
mon sense, and will represent the United States at St. 
Petersburgh with great credit. If all our representa- 
tives at foreign courts for the last few years had been 
equally unexceptionable, we should have had Iess 
occasion to blush for the country on account of some 
of them. 


—Zion's Herald, the organ of New England 
Methodism, notices with pain the growing habit, espe- 
cially among young Methodist ministers, of absolute 
dependence upon their fully written sermons on all 
oceasions. It is confident that these ministers are 
entailing upon themselves an oppressive burden with- 
out any corresponding benefit to themselves or their 
hearers; while they are certainly depriving their min- 
istrations of a spontaneous and magnetic power that 
can only rarely be attained in the use of a fully-written 
discourse, and they are liable to fail in securing in their 
audiences the vital results chiefly to be sought in 
pulpit ministrations. Much may be said on both sides 
of this question, and it would probably be a mistake 
to adopt either method, to the exclusion of the other. 
The fact that educated Methodist ministers are begin- 
ning to write their discourses, and that their congre- 
gations not only tolerate but approve the practice, is 
very significant. 

—According to the Pall Mall Gazette, the work- 
ing men of England are coming to the United States 
and Canada this spring inswarms. The exodus from 
Liverpool promises to be the largest on record. The 
number of intending emigrants which daily reach 
that city is so great that the lodging-house keepers find 
it difficult to accommodate them, and the conse- 
quence is that large numbers have to be temporarily 
lodged until such times as vacancies occur in the cus- 
tomary lodging-houses. It is computed that from four- 
teen to sixteen thousand emigrants have sailed from 
the Mersey this spring, in thirteen steamers, for the 
United States and Canadian ports. The Pall Mall 
Gazette is astonished at these facts, not being able to 
see why the working classes of England and Germany 
should not stay where they were born. Intelligent 
citizens of the United States will see no mystery in this 
tide of emigration flowing toward a country where 
land is cheap, work plenty, wages high, and freedom 
without unnatural restrictions. 


—Mr. John P. Morgan, for many years organist 
at Trinity Church, in this city, has been compelled by 
ill-health to resign his position, and will go, in a few 
days, by advice of his physician, to Santa Barbara, 
California. He conducted the music for the last time 
on Sunday, and will be greatly missed from this field, 
where his high accomplishments as a musician and 
gentleman have endeared him to a very large circle of 
friends. 

—The homeopathic members of the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society made a brave defense of them- 
selves before the “ Board of Trial” of that body re- 
cently, on being arraigned for quackery. The triers 
refused to allow the evidence and arguments in the 
case to be reported, though the homeopaths offered to 
defray the whole expense. It was evident that they 
did not like to take the risks of the public opinion 
which the trial, if reported in full in the newspapers, 
was likely to evoke. The homeopaths challenged the 





}Society to make an investigation of the claims and re+ 
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sults of homeopathy, and proclaimed that they could 
cure patients where the old school could do nothing 
Dr. Thayer held up before his judges a little vial of 
white powder (arsenious acid), which, in doses of 


one-millionth of a grain, cured diarrhoea; another | 


vial of powder which wouid cure syphilis, and a third, 
which would prevent the return of that detestable 
disease, the gail-stone colic. He said: ‘‘ The disease 
known as gall-stone, you, Mr. Chairman, none of you, 
gentlemen, members of the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety. can cure. Not one of you ever pretended to 
have attained to that knowledge; yet nothing is easier. 
The gall-stone colic is easily recognized. Your only 
remedy is opiates, hypodermic injections, the inhala- 
tion of ether or some other narcotic to allay the suffer- 
ings of the patient, and perhaps an aperient to hasten 
the discharge of the gall-stone. This is the best you 
know—the best you can do. In the winter of 1854-55, 
the discovery was made that galkstone colic could be 
cured, radically cured. By the radical cure of gall- 
stone colic is meant that change in the system which 
prevents the recurrence of the malady. The remedy 
I hold in my hand. It isin these small, round pellets 
of sugar. They have been slightly moistened by a so- 
lution containing one-millionth part of the drug and 
999,999 parts of alcohol and water. It is now more 
than nineteen years since the value of this remedy 
came to my knowledge, and from that time till this it 
has not in a single instance failed to prevent the recur- 
rence of the disease. I usually give six of these little 
peilets a day till ten doses are taken, then once a day 
till ten doses are tuken, ete., etc., till at length they are 
taken only once a month. In the last nineteen years 
I have treated hundreds of cases from all parts of the 
continent, and without a single failure.’’ It is by no 
rieans certain that the Society will give the accused 
the benefit of an expulsion. 

—The defeat of the Rev. Dr. De Koven, the can- 
didate of the High Church party for Episcopal Bishop 
of the Diocese of Massachusetts, is said to have been 
caused by the indiscreet advocacy of Mr. Richard H. 
Dana, Jr., whose high ritualistic notions were exceed- 
ingly distasteful even to some of the High Church 
party. There are some men who, in spite of great 
abilities and sterling honesty, always contrive, by 
want of tact, to defeat their own cause, 





TRAILING ARBUTUS. 
BY D. B. STEVENS. 


yy LIANT little flowerets, struggling thro’ the snow, * 
F Bursting from your prison in the realm below, 
Welcome is the message which your footsteps bring— 
Winter's surely yielding to the breath of Spring.’”’ 

Pretty little flowerets, faces all aglow, 

Did the sunbeams paint you, nestling ’mid the snow ; 

Or the south wind, rudely, cause your cheeks to flush, 
With the fair, soft tinting of a maiden’s blush? 


Fragrant little flowerets, filling all my room 

With the balmy odors of your choice perfume, 

While the sweet breath floating from your downy cell 
Haunts the secret chamber of my soul as well,— 

Stirs its silent harp-strings—wakes to grateful lay 
Memories of kindness, blessing all my way! 

Ye are Friendship’s token, to a stranger shown, 
Love, which yieldeth perfume, gracious as thine own, 


Constant little flowerets, for where’er ye go, 

Ye are breathing softly of the ** Long ago.” 

Tales of childhood’s rambles—haunts we loved to roam 
In the wooded shadows, near the dear old Home. 

Ah! how widely wander, now, that household band 
From Atlantic’s billows to Pacifie’s strand, 

Roaming still ’mid shadows, seeking for the flowers, 
Heralds of a Springtime, which hath no wintry hours. 


Darling little flowerets, nurtured ’mid the snow, 

Budding into blossom while the cold winds blow; 

Shedding forth rare fragrance from your lowly bed, 
Striving earth's bleak places with fair flowers to spread. 
Breathe your silent message : ** Heart with gloom o’ercast, 
Chilling ’mid life’s snowdrifts, shrinking from its blast, 

He who clothed in beauty, and kindly sheltered me 

From wintry cold and tempest, doth much more care for thee.” 


WeEstT GOSHEN, Litchfield Co., Ct. 





SPEECH OF HENRY W. SAGE. 
{At the laying of the corner-stone of the Sage College for Women, 
at Cornell University, May 15, 1873.) 
‘\ Jy E meet to-day upon this beautiful hillside 
to inaugurate an enterprise which I think can- 
not but have an important influence upon the future 
of this Commonwealth and of our race. 

It has been wisely said that “ who educates a woman 
educates a generation,” and the structure which is to 
be erected over this corner-stone will be especially de- 
voted to the education of women, and will carry wifh 
ita pledge of all the power and resources of Cornell 
University to “ provide and forever maintain facilities 
for the education of women as broadly as for men.” 
This may truly be said to mark a new era in the his- 
tory of education; for, although the education of 
women with men has been heretofore practically con- 
ducted, notably at Oberlin, Ohio, for many years, and 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan, for three years past, this is 
the first. university in this country, if not in the world, 
which has at the same time boldly recognized the 
rights of woman as well as man to all the educatiow 


* This little favorite made its appearance in this locality about the 
1st of May, some time before the winter’s snow had disappeared. 





she will take, and pledged itself to the policy and duty 
of maintaining equal facilities for both. It is, then, no 
small matter of congratulation that this university, a 


| State institution, endowed by our General Govern- 


ment with a princely gift of lands, and by Ezra Cor- 
nell, its founder, with his own fertune, and, more than 
that, with his own great, earnest heart and zealous 
love for man, is fairly committed to the education and 
elevation of women, and that henceforth the structure 
now standing here, and those which shall hereafter be 
added to them, are to be used forever for the educa- 
tion of woman with man to whom God gave her for 
an help-meet, and the mother and chief educator of 
his race! 

Iam not one of those who believe that the nature 
and functions of woman, or her most important sphere 
of duties in this life, are to be essentially changed by 
education. God established these from the beginning, 
and his purposes do not change. But I do most ear- 
nestly believe that every power he has given her, that 
every grace and virtue which adorn her nature, that 
every element of usefulness and helpfulness to herself 
and .others, may be increased without limit by educa- 
tion and culture, and that, in proportion as these are 
added to her, will our race be elevated and improved. 

But the world has been slow in coming to this con- 
clusion, and during the long centuries since our first 
parents left Eden, woman, subject to man, has devel- 
oped less of her natural powers than he. In her moral 
and affectional nature she has grown, in quality at 
least, With man. But in the higher ranges of intel- 
lectual force and culture, in those creative qualities 
which have marked the progress of ages in art, in sci- 
ence, in philosophy and in legislation, man has, with 
rare exceptions, walked alone—woman has not been 
his companion and helpmeet. And why? The answer 
to this question is written upon the statute-books of 
every civilized nation on earth. Man has used his 
power over her, to say the least, unwisely and un- 
generously. She has been restricted by legislation in 
her rights of property, in her freedom of action, in 
her power to elevate herself. Less than thirty years 
since, in this State, amarried woman could not control 
her own property—not even the wages earned by her 
own hands. They were her husband’s. Inmany things 
most essential to her interests and wellbeing man’s 
legislation made her a nullity. 

I charge that this was ungenerous, because it injured 
woman without benefiting man; that it was unwise, 
because any limitations upon the development of 
woman re-act, and retard the development of our 
whole race. But we begin to see light, and to-day I 
am glad to know that there come up, as from the depths 
of a great want, voices from the best men and women 
of all lands, which demand that their old heresies be 
done away with, and that woman shall have all rights 
which justly belong to her as a human being, and that 
she shall be improved by education and culture for her 
duties in life as man is for his. Let us consider fora 
moment this great want. Among the largest portion 
of the population of this globe to-day woman is but 
the slave and servant of man—doing his drudgery, sub- 
ject to his will; during her period of youth and beauty 
the prey and the willing victim of the strongest, ignor- 
ant, degraded and brutal as the man who is her 
master. Yet she is there the mother—the teacher, from 
her own low level, of the growing race. Looking 
to the most civilized lands we meet problems which 
may well challenge the attention of the philanthropist 
and the Christian statesman. In Great Britain, the 
female population exceeds the male by nearly a million 
and ahalf! In three of our New England States, the 
excess is near sixty thousand. These results have been 
produced by emigration, by war, shipwrecks, and the 
risks and calamities which pertain to the employments 
of men more than women—causes which will not cease, 
but continue. Now, looking along the line of these 
facts to logical results, what do we see? Not long 
hence, millions of women—enough, were they congre- 
gated together, to form respectable States in excess of 
men! Human souls organized and equipped with fac- 
ulties for every function of life, endowed by our Crea- 
tor with all the feelings, impulses, and passions of 
humanity, instinct with vital force, and reaching out 
for legitimate spheres of action, which, for very im- 
portant elements of their nature, can never be attained. 
In such conditions of this vast mass of humanity, what 
necessity for restraints and limitations; for elevation 
and purity; for the positive control of moral and in- 
tellectual forces over those of the gross animal nature! 
And how can this result be attained? There is but one 
answer to the question: By that elevation of charac- 
ter, by that broadening and deepening of the whole 
nature, which comes from Christian culture and edu- 
cation. It will inevitably happen that women in large 
masses must be dependent upon their own efforts for 
daily bread, and often for the support of helpless fam- 
ilies. To fit them for those trials and duties, the doors 
of opportunity must be opened wide. All women 
should have the liberty to learn what they can, and to 
do what they have the power to do. There should be 
no restriction in legislation, none in public opinion, 
upon a woman’s right to sustain herself in any honest 
calling; and she should, as much as man, be fitted by 
education to use the faculties God has given her where 
they will avail her most. 

Heretofore the employments of self-supporting 
women have been confined to narrow spheres. The 
needle, the factory, and domestic service have to a 
larger extent bounded them. But with the advauc- 








ing strides of civilization, new avenues open, and 
there is no limit to the field which intelligent, 
earnest women have before them. In the arts and 
professions, as teachers, editors, and authors, as 
clerks and saleswomen, accountants and telegraph- 
ers, in all the lighter mechanical employments, in 
architectural drawing, and in thousands of the less 
masculine pursuits which men now monopolize, women, 
educated for the work, can succeed as well—and there 
is manly work in this world for every man in it be- 
sides! In short, the efficient force of the human race 
will be multiplied in proportion as woman, by culture 
and education, is fitted for new and broader spheres of 
action. And will she be less woman with riper develop- 
ment of all her faculties? As wife, as mother, as sister. 
companion and friend, will she be less true to faith 
and duty? Is man made dwarf or giant by increase of 
moral and intellectual power? We all know what cul- 
ture in these directions does for him. It will do no less 
for woman; and when she is completely emancipated 
from unjust legal shackles, when she is free as man is 
to seek her own path in life, wherever led by necessity 
or duty, hope or ambition, when opportunity and aid 
for culture in any direction are hers, then may we ex- 
pect to see woman enlarged, ennobled in every attri- 
bute, and our whole race, through her, receive impul- 
sion to a higher level in all things great and good! But 
this is not the time or place to discuss these questions 
at length. Brief reference to some of the ideas and 
motives which underlie this offering of a university 
education to the women of America is enough for the 
hour. When this structureshall be completed and ready 
for its uses, let us look upward and forward for results. 
And if woman be true to herself; if man be true to 
woman, and both be true to God, there ought to be 
from the work inaugurated here this day an outflow 
which shall bless and elevate all mankind! 








The Household. 


HURRY-UPERS., 


BY 





ELINOR BROOKS, 


HAVE just been reading Olive Thorne’s trials 

with a Put-offer, and I cannot resist putting in a 
word on the other side of the question, aud telling 
something of life with a Hurry-uper. 

If the “habit of putting-off is frightfully com- 
mon,” the other extreme is frightfully dangerous. For 
while a slow, easy person usually enjoys a long life, one 
of those go-ahead drivers will hurry himself into the 
grave and drive his friends there before him. For the 
last eight years, I have been daily, yes, hourly, prompt- 
ed by such precepts, as ‘‘ Take time by the fore-lock,”’ 
“Procrastination is the thief of time,’’ “ Delays are 
dangerous,” “ Time is money,” etec., etc., by a husband 
who is a model in every respect, except that he is 
always in a hurry. Some of you may sigh with envy, 
perhaps, at the thought of a husband with only one 
fault—but if there is anything else so wearing to both 
body and soul as being constantly hurried, I do not 
know what it is. 

“Hurry up, hurry up, Em, it’s almost seven o’clock, 
time breakfast was ready,” is often the first greeting I 
have in the morning. But long ago I learned that 
*’*most seven o’clock ’’ means from five to ten minutes 
after six, and as David always keeps our clock a half 
hour ahead of the right time, why, I gain still another 
half hour, and reckon that the real time is only half- 
past five. I do protest against the idea of gaining time 
by having the clock too fast. When our clock is ahead 
of time I am always thinking, Well, the clock is too 
fast, I need not hurry so; and I go a little slower—and 
then, am too late, when, if the clock had been right I 
would have planned accordingly. 

Now, I hope no one will think I am one of the Put- 
offers, for Iam not. I never am late to church, and iu 
my school days I used to pride myself on my punctu- 
ality—would go term after term without getting a 
single tardy mark—never used to miss a train of cars, 
though I never had to sit an hour on the hard seats in 
the depot waiting for a train, as I havesometimes done 
since David the hasty became my guide. 

Shall I ever forget the last time that we went to visit 
Grandma’? I am certain the worry and hurry and 
excitement of that one trip must have shortened the 
span of my earthly career by some hours at least. 

I was in a very happy frame of mind that morning, 
thinking how pleased Grandma’ would be to see us, 
and how she would admire baby Bennie (her only 
grandchild), and whether she would agree with me in 
thinking it best not to cut his gums to let the little 
teeth through, etc., ete. With a great many such 
things running through my mind, I was very leisurely 
getting Bennie ready for his bath, stopping to admire 
his dimpled shoulders, and give him a hug and kiss, 
when I heard the front door open and shut hastily. 
The next moment David called up the stairs, ‘‘ Fmma, 
how near are you ready? Itis time we were off.” 

Now, I knew better. I knew the train did not leave 
for a good hour at least, but somehow when David gets 
in one of his hurrying fits, it is always contagious, and 
in a few minutes I was flying around the house at a 
rate that was a caution to all slow folks. 

Bennie’s bath, of course, must be omitted. I would 
only have time to wipe off his face and hands a little, 
which, of course, he resisted with all his force of fist 
aud foot, A regular bath in his bath-tub he always 
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enjoys, but a wash-rag! he'll fight it to his last breath. 
Under the circumstances I did not wait to put much 
of a polish on the chubby cheeks, but hurried his 
clothes on, and to keep him out of mischief seated him 
in the middle of my nice clean bed. He must have 
something to amuse himself, anything to keep him 
still, I thought, as I crowded te cover tight in the 
pomade jar, and handed it t: Lim, greatly to his de- 
light, for it was a new playthuceg. 

Bennie disposed of, I hurrie/to get myself ready. I 
had just taken down my hair when another call came 
from below. ‘Come, Em, hurry up.”’ Now, Nature 
has given me a switch only a yard and a quarter long, 
and thick proportionately—not like a chignon that can 
be pinned on at a moment’s notice, but with shaking 
fingers (for the hurry was already beginning to tell on 
my nerves) I twisted it up in about two minutes, and 
was hurrying on my clothes when again from the 
lower regions came acall. ‘‘ Why, wife, what are you 


about? You surely will be left, do hurry!’ Oh, wasn’t 


that exasperating! When every nerve and muscle I 
possessed were strained to their utmost in my efforts to 
move fast, to be told to “hurry.’”’ My emotions were 
indescribable, but certainly my strongest desire was to 
get my fingers around that man’s throat, and, if pos- 
sible, choke off, for five minutes at least, that ever- 
lasting “ hurry up.” 

A noise from Bennie attracted my attention, and I 
turned to him to find the little mischief had taken the 
cover off the pomade jar, and with his little fingers had 
taken out dabs of pomade and spread them all over 
the counterpane, pillows, and everything else within 
his reach. Never mind, wemust not wait now to fix 
things, for just then came another call. ‘* Do hurry, 
Em; are you never coming?” and I hurried down 
stairs, wiping Bennie’s fingers as I went, and we hur- 
ried into the carriage—and the horse hurried to the 
depot at a rate that sent people flying across the street 
crossings—for David always will keep a horse that goes 
like the wind; he can’t wait for a slow horse. 

When we reached the depot I trembled, so that 
Bennie’s heavy weight fairly dragged me down, but we 
were there in time, surely, for no train came for forty- 
five minutes. Weary minutes they were to me, for I 
was ashamed of my dirty baby, and tears of vexation 
would come into my eyes when I thought of the room 
I left in such disorder, when there was plenty of time 
to make it neat and tidy. 

And yet, my dear, old, kind David, I am already 
conscience-smitten to think I have been complaining 
at his having even one fault. 





an THE AMERICAN SILENCE, 


BY Ma&s,. S. C. HALLOWELL. 


F ‘“H. H.” had never written anything else, she 
1 deserves to be canonized in all American nur- 
series for her child’s gospel. Fathers and mothers, 
even the most thoughtful, take the good word home. 
She has truly taken a little child, and set him in the 
midst of the great world of letters; bidding all Amer- 
ica, at least, see to it that they hurt not one of these 
little ones. For surely, if there be mill-stones in these 
latter days to plunge men down into gulfs of a rarice, 
of cruelty, and hard-hearted ambition, we must go all 
the way back to the nursery to discover when it was 
the little necks were bent to receive the load. And we 
find the daily hardening of heart beginning In that 

acredest spot on earth—the mother’s side. 

No wonder that, outside of his home, the boy is an 
Ishmaelite ; yea, even tho best-behaved of boys. Riding 
in a street car the other day, a rainy afternoon, too, a 
pale-faced boy of twelve climbed up the step, the car 
barely stopping for him as he came tumbling in. He 
was dressed in cloth of that indescribable dead-leaf 
color that suggests washing and patching, a smoky 
room to live in, and scarcity of food, and sleeping cold 
of nights; a well-behaved little child, though, if he 
had no (visible) support in the way of pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 

Poor, little timid soul! He looked wistfully at the 
space between two stout ladies—if either of them had 
had a mother’s heart they would have moved a little to 
make room for him. But they didn’t, and he was 
evidently too shy to ask them. So, as the car rushed 
and bumped along, the poor little boy staggered to 
and fro; he couldn’t have reached the strap to hold 
on by, no, not by a foot! Scowled at by people over 
whose laps he was slung occasionally, he looked, very 
timidly and uneasily, all the time at the bit of space 
between the two stout ladies. Places were vacated 
and seized by young gentlemen thrusting themselves 
in front of him. A little ‘‘moving up” would have 
settled him comfortably ; but what did the conductor 
care for him? His tiny, twice-counted four cents did 
not call for much obligation on the part of that officer. 
Finally the car began to empty, and, when he was 
almost at his journey’s end, he slipped into a seat like 
an apologetic little ghost. Very likely he told his 
mother when he reached home how hard all those 
grown-up people were. For let us hope there is con- 
versation around that poor tea-table, though the 
“taken-in wash” is hanging up to dry all round the 
room, and the table-furniture is scant a furk or two. 

The dreary American silence! If grown people 
choose to indulge in it, it is their own affair. Jt blunts 
only their fine edges of sympathy and human brother- 
hood. It deprives them, certainly, of one great oppor- 
tunity to study character; or to throw in a cheery 
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word here and there to some wandering and way-worn 
soul. But it is their affair. They may open their 
mouths or shut them, at their own sweet will. 

But how about the “’Sh! ’sh! chiidren!’’ How about 
going around all day with a moral cork in your mouth 


“Happy noise,” says a mother I know, “I never 
even hear!’’ Would that the deafness were epidemic. 
“There is a time for all things," children are reminded 
when they would fain break the silence of the dinner- 
table with some chirping question. When does it come, 
the time for free and open talk between sire and son? 
At bed-time, if she chooses, the mother has her chance 
to strike a tender chord and listen with hushed and 
reverent ear to its music; but when is it that the busy 
American father can take time and satisfaction with 
his boy? 

And in the time appointed for all things under the 
sun, when does this come in our modern ways, the time 
for hurrah and hullabaloo? In the girls’ schools now- 
a-days, a decorous hush prevails; a little “ walking up 
and down ” at recess; a gathering round the “heater” 
to discuss, with precocious criticism, dress and dancing 
at the last juvenile ball. Here is just the hot, forcing 
atmosphere that tends to premature grown-up-ness 
and early decay. 

It is dreadful to think of all the young unused 
strength of lung and limb, starving and dwindling for 
want of asturdy shout and a hearty romp in even the 
miserly minutes of the snatched recess. It is in- 
credibie that fathers and mothers, even the best- 
intentioned, as aforesaid, submit to these things. They 
feed their flock with the richest roast-Weef and the 
ripest fruit in the markets; yet they sit calmly by, con- 
senting, while another starvation goes on beneath the 
sanction of their eyes. Once in a while there comes 
into a girls’ school, like a Nemesis, that really rare 
and refreshing creature of old yclept a “tom-boy.” 
She will scream and laugh out loud; she will upset 
chairs and wrestle with weaklings, who go down be- 
fore her in trembling, imploring platoons. ‘ Bec, you 
are a dreadful girl!” says one prinking damsel, ad- 
justing chignon and panier which have been sadly 
damaged in the fray. Bec isafrank animal. She has 
in her the clumsiness of the young colt, the antics of 
the kitten, and a good deal of the young bear in her 
hearty hug. She defies grammar in her speech and 
“ demerits’ in her weekly reports. 

She is a Nemesis, if you, Mademoiselle Teacher, 
would but read her aright. A healthy, unbalanced, 
rude protest against the starch and the discipline in 
that well-mannered school. The shrinking little de- 
votees, ordained, even in their school days, to the 
worship of dress, and gathering up the crumbs of 
gossip that fall from maternal tables, these are the 
alkalies in your school. They have a sluggish creeping 
power of bleaching out the bright colors and the gay 
contrasts of school-life. They overpower it with 
heaviness and deadness. It is but a rehearsal of older 
society, for which the girl is training, when all the use- 
less impedimenta of books and themes shall be left 
behind, and the “shopping, calling, and receiving” 
sum of life begin. 

Into this white alkaline mass the sharp vivacity of 
Bee comes with acid force; if you would but give the 
combination room to work in, a sparkling school-life 
would result. It is the balance, the juste milicu, that 
you need; one part of your school hours set apart for 
Bee to teach the girls to romp and play; and ample 
space in which their refinements and soft manners may 
tell of her. Organized play and organized noise is the 
need of modern schools. ‘‘ Would you have us a} 
nuisance to our neighbors?”’ Let the neighbors move 
away, then. Nobody objects to the sounding organ 
and the swelling chant of the church round the corner ; 
though it does make a good deal of noise, it is pleasant 
and harmonious. lf you will but listen aright you will 
hear symphonies and choric songs in the happy, eager 
shouts of children at their play. Yes, even in the 
squealing and screeching into which the feminine 
octave rises, it is a chorus that promises strength of 
lung and bids defiance to dyspepsia—an early morning 
psalm, 

The rotation of crops has long been understood by 
our farmers, but the cultivators of our most precious 
growths, the instructors of our children, are unable, 
it seems, to grasp the idea. A good grass period of half 
an hour or more in the morning routine will leave the 
soil all the stronger and fresher for Latin roots and 
serial lectures on chemistry. To draw the blood from 
the heavy brain and send it tingling through feet and 
fingers is but one of the many-balances in physique 
and morale, that plenty of romp and noise @ discrétion 
will give to the modern school-girl. 

But the silences of home—not merely the “ no noise!” 
out of which Wilkie Collins, were he so inclined, might 
construct a whole tragedy of childish gloom and hor- 
ror, but the utter dispensing with happy talk, which is 
the rule in some houses. The American voice is well 
known to European travellers as a high-pitched organ 
of no cultivated tone, but there is a deeper criticism 
still in the unmeaning clatter and gabble which the 
American voice conveys. How few children are trained 
to talk well, or, indeed, to talk at all. Their early™ 
efforts at expansion in this direction are chilled and 
nipped by their mother’s curt responses and their 
father’s absorbed replies. What business have fathers , 
and mothers to be absorbed in business thoughts or 
household worries to the extinction of youthful voices, 
and to the repression of those “ far-reaching instincts” 





of childhood, which seek the reason why of all things 
under the sun! 

If there be a time for all things, let the father and 
mother take the lesson home. When their children are 
around them, eating bread and butter, or playing 
“under their feet,”’ as oue expresses it, is their time. 
Clear and concise expression re-acts on thought; tke 
value to a child of this training is not to be estimated. 
Is he incoherent or halting in speech, does he talk in 
disjointed and scrambling English ?—be sure that his 
thought is shapeless and inert under these slouching 
words. 

It is perhaps to the eternal “Don’ting” of the 
mother, aud the “* Runaway now” of the father, that 
we owe the scant progress among us of conversation as 
a fine art. From the starting point of the weather, 
American men grow fluent on politics, and American 
women are voluble on dress, but how little light and 
shade is there even on these topics! Wholesale denun- 
ciation of one candidate, perhaps, or vehement parti- 
sanship of another, with sweeping assertion and equally 
unweighted denial make up the sum total of the po- 
litical argument; while raptures of “‘ lovely! perfect!” 
(that much abused adjective) fill up the measure of 
feminine eloquence. 

Stand in a popular library for ten minutes, and listen 
to the buzz round the register’s desk. ‘ Pale as a lily,” 
““Why did he not get well?” “Who married them?” 
are under discussion. ‘“ Js it good?” we hear, on all 
sides, with the queer dwelling on the latter word that 
makes it a dissyllable. 

“Oh, it’s elegant! It’s perfectly splendid!” goes up 
from a chorus of voices. We have heard the same ad- 
jectives applied to the ‘ Descent of Man,’ und to the 
publications of Mark Twain. No discrimination, no 
genuine criticism ; critics are trained in childhood. The 
seeing eye and the hearing ear are brightest and 
keenest then. Then is the time to give exactness, to 
teach the child to modulate his thought; while the 
mother learns as well, from his quick observation, 
another page of criticism. We shall have no light and 
shade, and no delicate discrimination in our conver- 
sation, such as makes French talk the most delicate 
mosaic of color in the world, until we stop hushing and 
don’ting with our children, and learn, with them, the 
silver art of speech. 

However, there is one little dawn of comfort, one 
bright glimpse into the future conversation of Ameri- 
can women, and that is the growing interest in the 
Woman’s Clubs as an institution in social life. Except- 
ing in the chorus of gabble, fifty talking as one, our 
women are shy in public speech. Even a handful of 
auditors will reduce the speaker into hopeless con- 
fusion and stammering. If a woman has to make a 
public statement of business or fact, it is an ordeal like 
the hot ploughshares of old. Verbs fly from their sub- 
jects; and the halting climax of her sentence for- 
swears allegiance to its far-gone premises. Ideas 
vanish, and the most familiar and household word 
fails us at the crisis of our confusion. , 

But there is very pretty training in a few meetings 
of the Woman’s Club, provided there be one woman 
therein who knows the laws of silence and of speech, and 
whois resolute in enforcing the order of “one ata time.”’ 

What her young sons find in the debating-club—in- 
stitution remanded now to remote villages in the early 
maturing of city life; precisely what the boy finds in 
discussing “The Modocs: is extermination justi- 
fiable?’’—this woman of forty odd discovers in the 
** Mothers’ Meetings” or the Household Club, Be the 
subject only ‘‘ Moths,’’ which was found to be the one 
theme on which all could speak in a recently organized 
party of housekeepers, it was a beginning in the right 
direction, the nearest way to good economy and thrift 
in wardrobe. In the familiar field of cedar-shavings, 
camphor chips, black pepper, wrappings of old linen, 
and the various powders patent, these ladies could 
speak without hesitation or stage-fright. 

So that when the next phase, “ Dinners—a Success 
and a Failure,’’ upon which in turn each was called on 
to relate an experience, found self-possessed and fluent 
discussion. It is well to commence with the near 
things, the little things of home. These ladies, some of 
them, may have as clear comprehension of Brown- 
ing’s Sordello as the poet himself; but imagine the dead 
dearth had some such topic been suggested for one of 
those early meetings. Yet, and ere this, doubtless, 
familiarity with expression and ease in public speech 
have struck out something infinitely better worth the 
hearing than Sordello himself. 

Once there was a little girl whom a bevy of aunts 
strove hard to entertain during her yearly visit to 
them. Various plans were suggested shaping for this’ 
drive and that walk; and visits in the village. They 
didn’t seem to meet with approval, and were rejected 
in pantomimic scorn. At last a long-suffering aunty 
ejaculated in despair, ‘‘ Well, Bessie, what do you want 
todo?” ‘What I want to do,” replied the oracular 
child, “is to do what I want.” 

We commend this philosophy to fathers and mothers; 
not so much in the matter of amusement, but in the 
interest of free speech. Let your child’s voice and 
talk have its full, natural measure; let it ask one hun- 
dred questions a day, and if you cannot answer them, 
acknowledge, in meekness, that there are some things 
no father and mother even “can find out.” Cul- 
tivate, modulate, caress your children into natural and 
hearty and loving speech. The American silence has 
brooded long enough over the souls and sweet voices 
of these little ones, 
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A recent project of the Baptists is to commemorate 
the national centennial in 1876 by raising, meanwhile, an edu- 
cational fund for completing the endowment of all their in- 
stitutions of learning inthecountry. What the Presbyterians 
propose to do then will be found in another paragraph. 
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The women of the Methodist Church in the United 
States have a Foreign Missionary Society, whose receipts last 
year were fifty thousand dollars, although it was organized 
but four years ago. It supports female missionaries, Bible 
readers, schools, and an orphan asylum in India and a Home 
in Pekin. ~ 


One of Boston’s business men evidently understands 
how to express Christian sympathy. He recently invited all 
the city missionaries to his house, enjoyed an hour of social 
intercourse with them, then treated them to a collation, 
and then gave each of his guests a sum of money for use in 
their work. 


The Progressive Friends of Pennsylvania—a small 
Aenomination, without a creed, and now twenty years old— 
will hold its annual meeting at Longwood, Chester Co., com- 
mencing on Thursday, June 12th, and continuing three days. 
Rey. Phoebe A. Hanaford, of New Haven, and Rev. Charles G. 
Ames, of Germantown, Pa., are advertised to attend its ses- 
sions. 


Because the Southern Methodist Church has voted, 
through its Board of Missions, to appropriate various sums of 
money for work in such States as Kansas, Illinois, Colorado, 
Oregon, and some of the Territories, the New York Methodist 
chooses to consider this action as evidence of the breaking 
up of sectional feelings in that portion of the Church. It 
hopes this disposition will grow till the preachers of both 
branches, North and South, shall meet on common ground. 


Bishop Littlejohn, in his annual address before the 
Diocesan Convention of Long Island, last week, remarked 
that there are evidences on all sides of the growing popularity 
of the Episcopal Church. In Brooklyn (Kings County), the 
forty-four churches and chapels—twelve of them free—are 
in a highly prosperous condition. Seven of these have strong 
city missions. The Bishop finds a serious obstacle to church 
liberality in the parish debts, contracted through a desire to 
build up magnificent churches, and regrets that so little 
money is spent for home missions. 


Three union projects are before the American Pres- 
byterians. What is known as the Cumberland branch, whose 
strength lies principally in Tennessee and Missouri, has sent 
adelegation to the Northern General Assembly, now in ses- 
sion at Baltimore, to represent its readiness to unite with the 
latter; the Southern Presbyterians and the (Dutch) Reformed 
at the North are agitating a consolidation ; and the Northern 
Presbyterians have just expressed a willingness to join hands 
with their Southern brethren. These are projects which, un- 
happily, are not likely to become realities immediately. 

Our friends the Quakers have a good word from a 
Jewish writer. He finds them unobtrusive in their work, and 
striving to obtain sanctity of character and life. Although 
the youngér generation has abandoned a few distinctive 
traits, the great mass of the Quakers cling to their faith, and 
practice it to such a degree that a Quaker criminal is never 
heard of, and a Quaker pauper never seen. As they are not 
active propagandists, they may in a century become extinct 
as a sect, but their influence will not so soon decline. While 
many a blatant creed must fail because of the shallowness and 
hypocrisy of its professors, the sterling piety, sublime simplic- 
ity, and moral grandeur of the Friends will never pass from 
memory. 


A Western religious journal is somewhat disturbed 
over the question whether the Christian Church ought to ac- 
cept every gift of money offered to her. This is suggested by 4 
the magnificent benevolence of such men as Drew and Van- 
derbilt, each of whom have given large sums for Church ob- 
jects, but whose methods of amassing fortunes may be regard- 
ed as questionable. The editor has received many letters on 
the subject from correspondents, which leads him to say that 
there is room for argument in the matter, since all money 
belongs to God, but that there is at the same time some stray 
cash in this world that God might be unwilling to take on the 
sinner’s conditions. The altar sanctifieth some, not all, gifts 
from men. 


As a marked event of the times, does the Herald and 
Presbyter of Cincinnati regard the recent installation of Rev. 
George B. Beecher over the First Presbyterian Church in that 
city. Forty years ago, it says, the pastor of that Church was 
Dr. Joshua L. Wilson, who prosecuted for heresy, before the 
Presbytery that ordered this installation, Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
the grandfather of the man who was installed. That ecciesi- 
astical trial occurred a short time before the rending of the 
Presbyterian Church into Old and New School, and the con- 
troversies it involved embraced doctrinal differences that 
subsequently rent the body in twain. This separation con- 
tinued for thirty-two years, when the severed branches were 
re-united, and metin one General Assembly in 1870. They now 
form one compact and harmonious body, and this installation, 
with its antecedents and actors, will stand forth for a long 
time as one of the striking symbols of the fraternal regard 
now existing among all Christians. 


Bishop Tuttle, who has charge of the Episcopalian 
missions in Utah, gives us an insight of what is being done 
among the Mormons. In Salt Lake City, the church has one 
hundred and forty-three communicants, of whom forty-eight 
have been Mormons, while more than half of the three hun- 
dred and fifty school children are of Mormon parents. The 
Bishop lately baptized, and soon expects to confirm two sis- 
ters of a wife of Brigham Young’s oldest son; and among his 
school teachers is a niece of one of the highest officials of the 
Mormon church. Other similar facts are given in his letter, 
which is hopeful though not enthusiastically so. He says 

- the Mormonsare a deeply religious people, and are not easily 
persuaded to accept any new faith, even when they are luke- 


warm in their own. It is the new generations that must be 
impressed. 


The General Conference of the Church of United 
Brethren in Christ convened in quadrennial session at Dayton, 
O., on the 15th inst. The discipline of this denomination has 
many resemblances to that of the Methodists, and it resembles 
the latter also in the fervor of its piety and worship. The 
Bishops, in their opening address, state that there has been 
in the past four years an increase of 17,347 in membership, 
making at the present a total of 125,658 persons in connection 
with this Church. This does not include the thousands that 
have been gathered in from the revivals of the past winter. 
There has been at the same time a commendable advance in 
contributions to the various church enterprises, and increase 
in the circulation of the church periodicals. The publishing 
department has, during the past four years, been blessed with 
unprecedented prosperity. 


It seems that the Chicago Congregational Associa- 
tion came very near admitting a woman to the ministry at its 
recent meeting. Miss Newman, the candidate who presented 
herself, is a lady of fine culture and literary ability, we are 
told, and, moreover, having lived long in Andover, Mass., 
had taken an unusual interest in theological matters, and was 
perfectly familiar with the system taught there. Having a 
desire to do more for Christ, she went to Missouri last fall, 
and labored during the winter in destitute places, where no 
one else would go, visiting among the people and talking to 
them on the Sabbath in log school-houses, or wherever an 
opportunity offered. Wishing todo a similar work in Illinois, 
she applied to the Chicago Association for license to preach, 
and a motion was made to admit her to examination. An 
animated discussion at once arose on this proposal, and it was 
eventually sustained by one majority. In view, however, of 
the newness of the question, and to avoid a false step by 
hasty action, the whole subject was postponed until the fall 
meeting, when the general topic will be discussed, “ Ought 
women to be admitted to the ministry?” 


The more important proceedings of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly may be summed up under three or four 
heads. In the first place, it has made a solemn declaration on 
the question of a re-union with the Southern Presbyterians, 
as follows: “The Assembly expresses confidence in the 
soundness of the doctrine and Christian character of these 
brethren, and hopes that more intimate communion will tend 
to remove the barriers that time has established between us 
and them, and that a committee be appointed to confer on 
the subject with a similar committee from the Church 
South.” This latter body has hitherto refused to consider 
the matter until the Northern Church had retracted its * po- 
litical” deliverances sustaining the Government during the 
war. Another proposition of the Assembly’s is to participate 
in the National Centennial Celebration at Philadelphia, in 
1876, by having historical addresses prepared and delivered on 
suitable occasions, showing the growth of the Church from 
its first establishment in this country to the end of the na- 
tion’s first century. In the Exposition, also, are to be put on 
exhibition specimens of Presbyterian publications; and on 
the first Sabbath of Juy, 1876, the pastor of each Presbyterian 
Church in the United States is requested to preach an histori- 
cal discourse on the Church, and take up a collection for the 
erection of a suitable fire-proof building for the Presbyterian 
Historical Society. On the question of educating ministers, 
the Assembly has voted to require stricter tests and proofs of 
the ability of its beneficiaries, in order that incompetent men 
may be kept out of the pulpit. Next year the Assembly 
meets at St. Louis. 


Our colored Jubilee Singers have met with a royal 
reception in England. Their first concert was a private one, 
given in London, by invitation of the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
when a large assemblage greeted them, and a select one too, 
judging from the titles of many present—the Duke and 
Duchess of Argyle, Lady Edith Ashley, Hon. Cecil Ashley, 
several members of Parliament, ministers of all denomina- 
tions, and gentiemen of local prominence. The concert seems 
to have produced the happiest impression, and such songs as 
“Didn’t, my Lord,” ‘Go down, Moses,” ** Roil, Jordangroll,”’ 
ete., took with the audience very much as they did with us. 
At the conclusion of the performance, the noble chairman 
expressed to the singers the thanks of that assembly for 
the delightful entertainment which they had given. He 
also wished them success in their noble enterprise. The 
London Record thinks the singers will not be long in getting 
the funds they need for Fisk University when the English 
public understands their errand and the unique character of 
their concerts. The pleasantest incident of their visit to Eng- 
land thus far was an unexpected opportunity afforded them 
of singing before the Queen. They were at Argyle Lodge one 
afternoon, when the Queen called on the Duchess, and Her 
Majesty at once requested that the singers might give her the 
pleasure of hearing them. Of course, they sang before her, 
and she, in return, expressed her delight and gratification. 
Besides the Queen, there were present the Duke and Duchess 
of Northumberland and Dean Stanley. The English Independ- 
ent is constrained to say, in view of this gracious notice on 
the part of Her Majesty, that it is quite remarkable that a 
company of colored singers should thus have vaulted at once 
to the highest circ: in the land. 








FOREIGN. 


While the native Christians of Bengal are making 
determined efforts to organize themselves into one and a 
united church, the missionaries among them are seconding 
their plans by proposing to consolidate the four colleges of 
the province into one institution. Christian union is the 
watchword there. 


An officer of the Royal Engineers, of wealth and 
ability, who has long aided mission work in British America, 
p has lately consecrated himself to the cause, and has asked to 
be sent ‘“‘ to the hardest, poorest, and most unpromising part 
of the field.” One of the most zealous missionaries in India 
is an ex-officer of an artillery regiment stationed there. 


Japan is destined to be a grand missionary field. The 
Church of England Propagation Society is about to send two 
clergymen there to open missions, and the United Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland is moving in the same direction, 
having already secured forty-five thousand dollars as a fund 








to support laborers among the Japanese. That Empire has 
already received a most favorable impression of the United 
States, and our missionary societies cannot be excused if the 
present opportunity to establish themselves there is ne- 
glected. 


A London Independent clergyman, Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Parker, of the City Temple, has accepted a pulpit for his 
new church from the Common Council, offered to him in con- 
sideration of the good work the congregation was doing in 
one section of the metropolis ; and now some English church- 
then are making much of the fact, as showing that though 
dissenters are crying out against the State Establishment, 
they are not loth to receive gifts themselves from the public 
treasury. Dr. Parker, however, is censured on every side by 
his own brethren for not refusing the gift. 


Juggernauth cars still make their appearance at cer- 
tain Hindoo festivals, but without the horrid features of sac- 
rifice which formerly characterized them. Curiously enough, 
however, the natives make the present cars so heavy and 
clumsy that they seriously endanger life when dragged 
through the streets. At the late Ruth Festival near Serem- 
pore, six persons were crushed to death by these “ machines 
of murder” (in which respect they must be not unlike a civil- 
ized railroad car); and the Licutenant-Governor of Bengal 
now thinks it is high time the Juggernauth should be sup- 
pressed. The trouble is that it is a religious symbol with the 
natives, and can only be touched with caution by the Govern- 
ment of India. 


Heresy is charged against Rev. William Knight, a 
gifted young minister of the Free Church of Scotland. He 
has recently been writing some articles on the nature of 
prayer which have offended the Dundee Presbytery, and it 
now proposes to try him for denying the efficacy of prayer 
for temporal objects, such as the removal of calamities, ex- 
cessive rains, outbreaks of cholera, etc.; and also for denying 
the possibility of miracles, and limiting the sphere of God’s 
Providence. Mr. Knight claims that the Presbytery has 
founded its charges on isolated extracts of his writings, and 
denies that their general drift is unscriptural. Meanwhile 
his church in Dundee has affirmed its heartfelt sympathy 
with and confidence in him as its religious guide, 


South America has never been a very encouraging 
missionary field, and intelligence from that continent is 
usually meager in this respect. The English have a ** South 
American Missionary Society,’’ which is now meeting with 
considerable success, though as yet its missions are few. On 
the despised shores of Terra del Fuego, the Bishop of the 
Falklands has gathered around him quite a throng of native 
converts. In Brazil, a lay missionary has just returned from 
a pioneer journey of three thousand miles up the Amazons, 
where he found several suitable openings for stations among 
the heathen tribes. The Society is specially gratified with its 
work among the Fuegians, as Darwin had somewhere drawn 
a vivid picture of the degradation of these people, and finds 
in them one of the links of his ape theory ; but now, says Dr. 
Kearney, the labors of the missionaries have shown the iden- 
tity of these poor, debased savages with ourselves in all that 
constitutes spiritual life; and all the time, labor and money 
expended on them are as nothing in comparison with the re- 
sults achieved. 


Canon Lightfoot recently preached a sermon on the 
“Drama” before a congregation in St. James, Piccadilly, which 
has excited various comments. Dramatic representation he as- 
serted to be natural to man, and gratified the same impulses 
and tastes that painting or music delight. The drama, in times 
past, was the great teacher of the people, sharpening and re- 
fining the intellectual faculties, and setting before them a 
lofty standard of domestic and political morality. Why should 
it not beso now? asked the preacher. The sermon closed with 
a severe condemnation of the stage as now conducted, end 
the Canon did not hesitate to urge upon his hearers to exert 
themselves in the matter by offering tacit discouragement 
and open reproof in all cases where refined sensualism and 
other evil fruits were noticeable; and, on the other hand, he 
appealed to them to promote a taste for whatever was pure 
and lovely, either in the works of past or present authors, re- 
membering that the emotions acted on by the drama are from 
God, and that in this, as in all else, it is true that ** the hear- 
ing ear and the seeing eye the Lord hath made even both of 
them.” 


One of the subjects discussed by the English Branch 
of the Evangelical Alliance at Brighton, last month, was the 
interchange of pulpits among orthodox ministers of the Gos- 
pel. Quite an animated debate arose upon it, some of the 
speakers dwelling upon the legal and canonical difficulties in 
the way, and others suggesting remedies; but the question 
was finally referred to the Council of the Alliance, to take 
such steps as they might deem expedient, cither by agitating 
for an Act of Parliament to legalize the use of Episcopal pul- 
pits by Nonconformists, or testing the powers of the Act of 
Uniformity by systematic infraction of the penal clause. 
During the discussion, Dr. Steane mentioned that he had once 
preached by invitation in a Church of England pulpit, and 
had been threatened with prosecution for doing so, while the 
clergyman who invited him incurred a rebuke from his 
Bishop. There is an old law imposing a fine upon any Dis- 
senting minister who may occupy a pulpit of the Established 
Church, but an English Judge thinks this would be considered 
obsolete, and the only way by which such a minister could 
now be reached legally would be by an indictment for ** brawl- 
ing in the Church.” 


An English rector is not in favor of his Bishop’s 
movement to establish orders of sisterhoods or deaconesses in 
his diocese, and his objections havea certain pertinence and 
force about them. The Bishop, he claims, appears to ignore 
the fact that the English clergy are a married clergy; that 
they have wives and daughters who may be seen day by day 
ministering food, clothing, medicine, and numberless com- 
forts to the poor and infirm and sick parishioners, sympathiz- 
ing with them in their sorrows and necessities, and teaching 
them the truths of the Gospel. If the Bishop, says this rec- 
tor, had seen much of Italy and Spain, of France and Austria, 
where the priests are unmarried, he might travel there a 
hundred miles in any direction without seeing one woman to 
sympathize with her peasant sisters in their family trials or 
personal sicknesses. In such unhappy lands, a Sistet: of Char- 
ity is sometimes as an angel from heaven; but in Protestant. 
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ngland there is hardly a parish without the wife or the 
daughter of the clergyman, who do all these things a hundred 
‘times better than robed sisters and formal deaconesses. The 
writer expresses these views confidently, after long observa- 
‘ion as the way such charitable work is done in Roman Cath- 
Dlic countries. 


The reflections cast upon the approaching Confer- 
‘ence of the Evangelical Alliance because no arrangements 
Nave been made for a united communion of the Lord's Sup- 
‘per during its sessions, have brought out the explanation that 
the Alliance was organized for a specific purpose, like the 
American Bible or Tract Societies, and that in its official 
capacity it does not administer the sacraments. The Com- 
munion, however, will undoubtedly be celebrated on both 
the Sabbaths included in the sessions of the Conference, and 
all who wish to enjoy it will have ample opportunity for 
. doing so. As several nations will be represented at the meet- 
ang, the Lord's Supper, as well as the regular exercises, will be 
conducted at different churches in various languages. This 
statement may be generally acceptable, but judging from 
what has been said on the subject, it will not satisfy a large 
number of Christian people who feel that on an occasion 
which brings Christ’s followers together from all parts of the 
globe, nothing would be more inspiring or morally effective 
than to have them meet at the Lord’s table at least, and there 
testify, before the world, their oneness with a common 
Baviour and with each other. It is hoped that the Conference 
will make provision for such a communion service as soon as 
it assembles. 











The Week. 


t (From Tuesday, May 19, to Monday, May 26.) 








The young republic of France has changed presi- 
dents with a suddenness which is astonishing to an aged and 
Btaid community like the United States. Itis only fora few 
days that affairs have pointed to a political crisis of some 
sort, and the prophets, knowing no way of judging the future 
but by the past, have said, almost with one accord, that M. 
Thiers, being the only man who could, under the circum- 
stances, govern France, a tender and withdrawal of his resig- 
nation was the worst that could happen short of revolution. 
The resignation was tendered on Saturday at eight o'clock; a 
motion refusing to accept it was at once made and lost by a 
vote of 368 to 339; its formal acceptance followed, and, with 
hardly any delay, the Asscmbly elected Marshal MacMahon 
ns President, by 390, the deputies of the Left refusing to vote. 
This change in the government is due to the action of the 
Monarchists, who have a clear working majority in the As- 
Bembly, and who have, since the Ist of May, been much dis- 
heartened by the result of sundry elections in Paris and in 
the provinces. These have resulted, in nearly every in- 
stance, in the election of radicals, or at least of opponents to 
the Thiers Government. It has long been evident that, 
whatever M. Thiers’s private wishes may be, he was deter- 
mined to keep faith with the Republic, and on Saturday 
afternoon he spoke before the Assembly in such terms that the 
Monarchists could no longer hope to force him into their 
ranks. The formation of a new ministry has not yet been com- 
pleted, and the latest dispatches contain no indications of any 
disturbance. The present Assembly, as our readers doubtless 
remember, was elected when France was overrun by the Ger- 
mans, and from the moment of its first meeting at Bordeaux, 
it has been evident that its sympathies have not been with the 
Republic. M. Theirs’s election was the result of a compro- 
mise, and his course has been so eminently wise that he is 
justly ranked among the very first statesmen of the world. 
Marshal MacMahon is, if not an Imperialist, at least a Mon- 
archist. He isa brave and able soldier, and until his disas- 
trous campaign, ending with the capitulation at Sedan, his 
military carcer was 9 series of brilliant successes, of which 
the most famous was the assault and capture of the Malakoff 
at Sebastopol, and the rout of the Austrians at Magenta. He 
is a descendant of Brian Boru, the Irish king, and comes of a 
race of fighters. His popularity with the army will make a 
republican uprising a very difficult and dangerous under- 
taking for those who engage therein. 


e It is proclaimed by the President that, whereas, there 
4s the mischief to pay in Louisiana, in consequence of the 
alleged non-election of Kellogg as Governor; whereas, Con- 
gress andthe courts and the constitution and the statutes 
touching insurrection, declare, tacitly or otherwise, that he 
‘must be sustained ; and, whereas, he has asked, in due form, 
to be sustained—therefore, he shall be sustained, and all tur- 
bulent and disorderly persons are warned to disperse within 
twenty days, and behave themselves thereafter. This was, of 
course to be expected, and the only wonder is that it has 
been so long delayed. To mortal vision, it seems a great 
pity that affairs should be in such a condition in a State 
which ought to be one of the richest, and happiest, and 
peacefullest in the Union, but a most unfortunate series of 
circumstances, to call them by no harsher name, have com- 
mitted the President to his present course, and there appears 
to be nothing for it but to see the thing through. Senator 
Carpenter has been making aspeech in New Orleans, in which, 
while lamenting the unlucky situation of affairs, he says 
that the President cannot do otherwise than sustain the action 
of the courts however “outrageous” that action may have 
been. Meantime, he says, “It is not Kellogg who governs 
the State, it is not Grant, but the law. Turn your attention 
to your trades and commercial enterprises. There is Mexico 
below you teeming with wealth, and open before you. There 
are the West India Islands. With these, there are the North 
and the West imploring you, for God’s sake, to do something. 
Why don’t you let politics alone? Attend to your business. 
‘The nation is waiting for you, and I implore you, set your 
house in order that we may be with you.”’ We are glad to see 
that this sensible talk was listened to by a large audience, 
and we hope that the Senator succeeded in infusing some of 
his own pluck and energy into his hearers. 


‘ 





t peeing = 


' Some time ago Mr. G. F. Train was arrested for pub- 
lishing what many persons regarded as obscene matter. He re- 
fused to give bail or accept a bondsman, being determined to 
bring the case to trial as a test, and has accordingly remained 
ver sinoe in a prisou cell, ex-epting when called to appear be- 
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fore the court. An attempt to prove him insane having failed 
to convince a jury, he was on Tuesday brought to trial for the 
alleged misdemeanor. The State offered evidence upon the 
indictment tending to convict the accused, and rested the 
case. Upon this, Mr. Train’s counsel, fresh from a successful 
effort to convince one jury of the prisoner’s sanity, called 
upon their old witnessesto prove his insanity before another. 
These enterprising lawyers were not prepared, however, 
for what followed. The prosecution interrupted to say, ** We 
are willing to admit that the prisoner was insane at the time 
of the commission of the offense charged, and go to the jury 
on the point of the obscenity of the paper.” A brief skir- 
mish between counsel followed, when it became evident that 
while the defense desired to prove whilom insanity, it pro- 
posed showing that the accused was then and there of sound 
mind. Judge Davis, before whom the case was tried, re- 
marked at this point that, inasmuch as insanity was admitted 
by both sides, the jury must needs acquit on that ground. It 
was in vain that the defense insisted that the verdict should 
be “guilty” or “not guilty.”” Judge Davis, sure of his 
ground, and glad of an opportunity to rebuke a piece of pet- 
tifogging practice, instructed the jury to acquit the prisoner, 
which was done by the foreman in a dazed sort of way, where- 
upon, in spite of demands for the polling of its members, the 
jury was discharged, and an order was drawn committing Mr. 
Train to the Insane Asylum at Utica. The common law coy- 
ering the case fully sustains the Judge in his action, both in 
inserting the reason for an acquittal in the verdict, in direct- 
ing the jury to render such verdict, and in refusing to allow 
the jury to be polled (this last can only be done by a losing 
party). A writ of habeas corpus was at once obtained, and the 
case now assumes a new form. 


Not a great while ago, Secretary Belknap and Gene- 
ral Sheridan went down to the south-western frontier, and 
presumably obtained something of an insight into the way 
affairs are managed along that very turbulent section of the 
border. As we showed, some time since, by extracts from a 
private letter, the settler on the Rio Grande has for a long 
while been in constant peril of life and property from Indians, 
who cannot be punished because they retreat into Mexican 
territory. It may not be fair to assume that Colonel Macken- 
zie, of the Fourth Cavalry, received orders to follow these 
raiders to their Mexican retreat; but if he did not receive 
some hint to that effect, he has assumed a grave responsibility 
in so doing. Receiving information a few days since that a 
war-party had, in spite of all preventive measures, crossed 
and re-crossed the river, committing sundry depredations, 
Colonel Mackenzie mustered the whole available force 
of his regiment—some six hundred strong—pushed across 
the river on the 17th instant, and, by a forced march of 
twenty-four hours, reached the Indian camp, eighty miles 
beyond the boundary, at dawn on the following day. An at- 
tack was instantly made; nearly all the warriors were killed; 
a hundred or more prisoners were captured; the camp was 
destroyed; and then the command hastened back to the Rio 
Grande, leaving all the Mexicans in the vicinity in a state 
of rage, and receiving, if report be true, some shots from a 
party of Guerillas as they re-crossed the river. It is noto- 
rious that the Mexican Government has never done anything 
towards preventing raids such as this which called down 
Colonel Mackenzie’s vengeance, and this affair may, if it does 
nothing more, bring about an understanding, or, at worst, a 
well-defined misunderstanding between the two Govern- 
ments. 


The “ Household Troops” have always been the 
“heavy swells”’ of the British army. Their officers, selected 
from the most aristocratic families in the land, have enjoyed 
privileges which made their lives a mere play-spell when 
compared with the lives of the linesmen. They were, in 
short, nobility of the nobility, and the fact that some of their 
dearest privileges are just now in danger is significant of the 
waning power of mere rank in the eyes of Englishmen. When 
the Army Reform Bill went into effect, one of its sections 
provided that Guardsmen should not, as formerly, outrank 
their brethren of the line. No distinct falling-out occurred 
in consequence, until it was ordered that some twenty subal- 
terns of the Guards should go to the officers’ school of in- 
struction at Sandhurst. They went, but at once refused to 
obey the instructors, whom, according to tradition, they held 
to be their military inferiors. One of them was sent away, 
whereupon the insubordination became so flagrant that the 
Duke of Cambridge, Commander-in-Chief, was sent for, but 
overawed, probably, by the aristocratic pedigrees of the 
rebels, compromised matters by a half agreement to detail a 
field officer to command the Guards’ detachment. Luckily 
for the discipline of the army this absurd concession was not 
carried out, but the evident reluctance of the authorities to 
interfere was so galling to the staff instructors at Sandhurst, 
that they quite peremptorily declined to serve where they 
were likely to be so insulted by youngsters inferior to them 
in everything that affected the efficiency of the service. Pub- 
lic opinion sustains the action of the instructors, and con- 
demns the Guardsmen, but the worst feature of the whole 
affair is that the revolt was undoubtedly instigated by persons 
high in political power. It is certain that Parliament will 
see that some definite understanding is reached in a matter 
so vitally involving military discipline. 


In spite of heavy rain on Wednesday evening, a large 
audience assembled in Steinway Hall, in this city, to hear a 
historical address, on Ansesthesia, from Dr. J. Marion Sims; 
an explanation of the principles and practices of surgery as 
they have been influenced by the use of chloroform and the 
like, from Professor R. Ogden Doremus; and appropriate ad- 
dresses from Professor Frank Hamilton and Henry Ward 
Beecher. This meeting was arranged by some of our leading 
citizens with the hope of increasing public interest in regard 
to this matter, and of doing something toward settling the 
vexed question as to the discovery and application of the 
angesthetic properties of ether and its kindred agents. Dr. 
Sims, in his address, divided the history of angesthesia into 
four epochs, namely : Ist, the discovery of anesthesia by ni- 
trous oxide gas, by Horace Wells, in 1844. 2d, the introduc- 
tion of sulphuric ether as an anesthetic, by Drs. Morton and 
Jackson, in 1846. 3d, the discovery of the angesthetic proper- 
ties of chloroform, by Sir James Y. Simpson, in 1847. 4th, the 
revival of the use of nitrous oxide gas as an anesthetic, by 
Dr. Colton, in 1863. He fully recognized the claims of the 
scientists named to certain special applications of different 





ansesthetics, but gave Mr. Wells the credit, and in this 
he had, apparently, the full sympathy of his audience, of hav- 
ing first discovered and demonstrated the underlying princi- 
ple which now governs surgical practice—to wit: that anas- 
thesia was praciicable, and to be accomplished through the 
absorption of gases and vapors into the blood through the 
lungs. Dr. Hamilton and Mr. Beecher were obliged, from the 
lateness of the hour, to cut short their remarks; but the 
mecting was a striking proof of the interest with which the 
long controversy on this subject has been watched by the 
public, 

One of those sudden and resistless tornados which 
now and then appear in the West swept over the south- 
eastern part of Iowa on Thursday, accompanied by a violent 
thunder-storm, which spread over a large tract of country. 
It was in the immediate vortex of the tornado, however, that 
the force of the wind was most notable. Hardly anything 
except the solid earth remained in position along a track a 
few hundred yards wide, and extending in a north-easterly 
direction from the point where it first struck the carth near 
Washington. These extraordinary meteorological disturb- 
ances seem as yet to defy the prognostications of the Signal 
Bureau, for in looking back at the weather reports of the 
last three days we find no intimation whereby the inhabitants 
of Washington County could have guessed what was before 
them, nor is there, indeed, any record of the storm in the 
“synopsis.”” Perhaps this last may be accounted for by the 
interruption of telegraphic communication along the path of 
the storm. As we always have several of these visitations in 
the course of a season, they certainly ought to be looked 
after, for they generally, as in the present instance, destroy 
life and property, and no one who has witnessed the well-de- 
fined path which such a tornado sometimes cuts through a 
heavy growth of'timber can doubt that if one of them should 
happen to take a city in its course the devastation would be 
frightful indeed. 


Connecticut took the step which provided her witha 
plurality of capitals—namely, Hartford and New Haven— 
somewhere about 1701, and until within a few years she has 
enjoyed an exceptional immunity from the rings ond lobbies 
which have afflicted her sister States. A lobbyist who saw 
glorious visions at the close of a session at New Haven was 
morally certain of having his plans dashed the following 
spring at Hartford. It was only recently that it occurred to 
enterprising politicians that the two cities could be profitably 
pitted against one another in the struggle for a monopoly. 
The bickerings have been tolerably sharp, and, if rumor be 
true, both cities have paid handsomely for the privilege of 
berating one another. It is practically settled now that Hart- 
ford will be the sole capital, for the Senate has, by a large 
majority, voted the necessary change in the Constitution, and 
that the House and the Executive will concur is scarcely 
doubtful. The final decision, however, rests with the people, 
who will vote on the question in October. Hartford is un- 
doubtedly the proper place for the capital. It is the biggest, 
richest, and most enterprising in a business point of view, 
while New Haven is and always has been essentially a Uni- 
versity town. Indeed, a bright young lady in Hartford is said 
to have described New Haven as “a ‘ one-horse’ town—Yale 
College being the horse,” 


A goodly proportion of the lately belligerent Modocs 
has surrendered to Brevet Major-General Jeff. C. Davis, at 
Fairchild’s Ranche and elsewhere, and the following of Cap- 
tain Jack is so far reduced by casualties and desertions that it 
is no longer in his power to do much mischief. He and his 
tribe escaped from the Lava Beds some days ago, and have 
been so hard pushed by the cavalry and artillery acting as in- 
fantry under Captain Hasbrook, that there is no more fight 
leftin them. The dispatches describe the party as a very for- 
lorn one, as the Indians came up and laid down their breeeh- 
loaders and ammunition at General Davis's feet. It may not 
be wholly satisfactory to our soldiers to learn that the Modocs 
while in the Lava Beds were constantly receiving supplies and 
reinforcements from outside, but it is at least gratifying tc 
know that the savages were not so weak numerically as war 
at one time reported. There is exciting news, too, from 
other parts of the Indian country. Brevet Major-General 
Custar says that the Indians of the Upper Missouri are pre- 
paring for a summer campaign, and, having been reinforeed 
from the Yankton Reservation, will be able to place 5,000 war- 
riors in the field. 


Last week, the Society of the Army of the Potomac 
met at New Haven. This Society, which is the largest of 
those formed by officers who served during the war, has nat- 
urally been most successful in its annual re-unions. Generals 
Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Hancock, McDowell, Gibbon, Up- 
ton and Ingalls of the present army were present, and Burn- 
side, Franklin, Robinson, Devins, Shalerand Hawley, with 
many others, represented those who have returned to civil 
life. General Devins delivered a carefully prepared oration 
on the late General Meade and the Gettysburg campaign. At 
the speaker’s side stood a small table bearing this inscription : 
“On this table was signed the final agreement for the sur- 
render of the Army of Northern Virginia, at Appomattox 
C. H., Va., at 8.30 a.m., April 10th, 1865, by Lieutenant-General 
J. Longstreet, Major-General J. B. Gordon, and Brigadier- 
General W. N. Pendleton, C. 8. A.; and Major-General John 
Gibbon, U. 8. A., Brevet Major-Genera) Charles Griffin and 
Brevet Major-General W. Merritt, U. 8. A.” 

General McDowell was elected President of the Society for 
the coming year, and the next meeting will be at Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


Arkansas is again using politics as a safety-valve, 
the question being whether Gov. Baxter was or was not prop- 
erly elected. There would seem to be no way of answering 
the question at once except by fighting about it, for Gov. B.’s 
election was ratified by the Republicans over the protests of 
the Democratic and Reform members of the Legislature; and 
when the election was contested by Mr. Brooks, his opponent, 
the Legislature refused to consider the question, and ad- 
journed, leaving Baxter with every excuse for considering 
himself Governor and acting accordingly. The Legislature 
will not re-assemble until January, and it is not apparent how 
any change can be effected without revolution in the interim. 
Governor Baxter, it is understood, has reorganized the ma- 
litia, and purposes, at any rate, to remain in power while no 
lawful authority is at hand to depose him. 
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WORK; 
Or, CHRISTIE’S EXPERIMENT. 


By Lovisa M. ALcoTt, 
Author of “Little Women,” * Old-Fashioned Girl,” * Little 
Men,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XV.—(Continued.) 

R. FLETCHER did come again, and with flatter- 
N ing regularity for several weeks, evidently finding 
something very attractive in those novel gatherings. Mr. 
Power soon saw why be came, and as Christie seemed to enjoy 
his presence, the good man said nothing to disturb her, 
though he sometimes cast an anxious glance toward the recess 
where the two usually sat, apparently busy with books or 
pictures, yet, by their faces, showing that en under-current 
of deeper interest than art or literature flowed through their 
intercourse. 

Christie had not deceived herself, and it was very plain that 
her old lover meant to try his fate again, if she continued to 
smile upon him as she had done of late. He showed her his 
sunny side now, and very pleasant she found it. The loss of 
his sister had touched his heart, and made him long to fill the 
place her death left vacant; better health sweetened his tem- 
per, and woke the desire to do sométhing worth the doing ; 
the sieht of the only woman he had ever really loved re- 
awakened the sentiment that had not died, and made it douity 
sweet and precious. 

Why he cared for Christie he could not tell, but he never 
had forgotten her, and when he met her again with that new 
beauty in her face, he felt that time had only ripened the 
blithe girl into a deep-hearted woman, and he loved her with 
a better love than before. His whole manner showed this, 
for the half careless, half condescending air of former times 
was replaced by the most courteous respect, a sincere desire to 
win her favor, and, attimes, the tender sort of devotion 
women find so charming. 

Christie felt all this, enjoyed it, and tried to be grateful for 
it in the way he wished, thinking that hearts could be managed 
like children, and when one toy is unattainable, be appeased 
by a bigger or a brighter one of another sort. 

“T must love some one,” she said, as she leaned over a basket 
of magnificent flowers just left for her by Mr. Fletcher's ser- 
vant—a thing which often happened now. ‘“ Philip has loved 
me with a fidelity that ought to touch my heart. Why not 
accept him, and enjoy a new life of luxury, novelty, and pleas- 
ure? All these things hecan give me; all these things are 
valued, admired, and sought for; and who would appreciate 
them more than I? I could travel, cultivate myself in many 
dclightful ways, and do so much good. No matter if Iwas not 
very happy, I should make Philip so, and have it in my power 
to comfort many poor people. That oughtto satisfy me; for 
what is nobler than to live for others ?” 

This idea attracted her as it does all generous souls. She 
became enamored of self-sacrifice, and almost persuaded her- 
self that it was her duty to marry Mr. Fletcher whether she 
loved him or not, in order that she might dedicate her life to 
the service of poorer, sadder creatures than herself. 

Bat, in spite of this amiable delusion—in spite of the desire 
to forget the love she would have in the love she might have, 
and in spite of the great improvement in her faithful Phillip, 
Christie could not blind herself to the fact that her head 
rather than her heart advised the match; she could not con- 
quer a suspicion that, however much Mr. Fletcher might love 
his wife, he would be something of a tyrant (and she was very 
sure she never would make a good slave). In her cooler mo- 
menis, she remembered that men are not puppets to be 
moved as & woman’s will commands, and the uncertainty of 
being able to carry out her charitable plans made her pause to 
consider whether she would be selling liberty too cheaply, if, 
in return, she got only dependence and bondage along with 
fortune and a home, 

So tempted and perplexed, self-deluded and self-warned, 
aitracted and repelled was poor Christie, that she began to 
feel as if she had got intoa labyrinth without any clue to 
bring her safely out. She longed to ask advice of some one, 
but could not turn to Mrs. Sterling ; and what other woman 
friend had she, except Rachel, from whom she had not heard 
for months? As she asked herself this question one day, 
feeling sure that Mr. Fletcher would come in the evening, 
and might put his fortune to the touch again, the thought 
of Mrs. Wilkins seemed to answer her. 

“Why not?” said Christie; ‘she is sensible, kind and dis- 
creet; she may put me right, for I'm all in a tangle now with 
doubts and fears, feelings and fancies. I'll go and see 
her; that will do me good, even if I don’t say a word about 
my ‘ werryments,’ as the dear soul’would call them.” 

Away she went, and fortunately found her friend alone in 
the “ settin’-room,” darning away at a perfect stack of socks, 
as she creaked comfortably to and fro in her old rocking-chair. 

“T was jest wishin’ somebody would drop in—it’s so kinder 
lonesome with the childern to school and Adelaide asleep. 
How be you, dear?” said Mrs, Wilkins, with a hospitable hug 
and a beaming smile. 

“I'm worried in my mind, so I came to see you,” answered 
Christie, sitting down, with a sigh. 

“Bless your heart, what is to pay? Free your mind, and I'll 
“do my best to lend a hand.” 

The mere sound of that hearty voice comforted Christie and 

gave her courage to introduce the little fiction under which 
she had decided to defraud Mrs. Wilkins of her advice ; so she 
helped herself to a very fragmentary blue sock, and a big 
needle, that she might have employment for her eyes, as 
they were not so obedient as her tongue, and then began in 
as easy a tone as she could assume: 
i “Well, you see a friend of mine wants my advice on a very 
Serious matter, and I really don’t know what to give her. It 
is strictly confidential, so I won’t mention any names, but 
just set the case before you and get your opinion, for I’ve 
great faith in your sensible way of looking at things.” 

“Thanky, dear; you’re welcome to my *pinion ef it’s wuth 
anything. Be these folks you tell on young?” asked Mrs. 
Wilkins, with an evident relish for the mystery. 

“No; the woman is past thirty, and the man almost forty, I 
believe,” said Christie, darning away in some trepidation at 
having taken the first plunge. 

““My patience! ain’t the ereeter old enough to know her 
owntmind? For I s'pose she’s the one in the quanderry?” 





exclaimed Mrs. Wilkins, looking over her spectacles with dan- 
gerously keen eyes. 

“The case is this,” said Christie, in guilty haste: “The 
‘creature’ is poor and nobody, the man rich and of goed fam- 
ily; so you see it’s rather hard for her to decide.” 

**No, I don’t see nothin’ of the sort,” returned blunt Mrs. 
Wilkins. ‘Ef she loves the man, take him; ef she don’t, 
give him the mittin and done with it. Moneyand friends and 
family ain’t much to do with the matter accordin’ to my 
view. It’s jest a plain question betwixt them two. Ef it’s 
takes much settlin’ they’d better let it alone.” 

“She doesn’t love him as much as she might, I fancy, but 
she is tired of grubbing along alone. He is very fond of her, 
and very rich, and it would be a fine thing for her in a worldly 
way, I'm sure.” 

“ Oh, she’s goin’ to marry fora livin’, is she? Wal, nowI’d 
ruther one of my girls should grub the wust kind all their 
days than do that. How'’sever, it may suit some folks ef they 
ain’t got much heart and is contented with fine clothes, nice 
vittles, and handsome furnitoor. Selfish, cold, silly kinder 
woinen might get on, I dare say, but I shouldn’t think any 
friend of yourn would be one of that sort.”’ 

“But she might do a great deal of good, and make others 
happy, even if she was not so herself.” 

“She might, but I doubt it, for money got that way 
wouldn't prosper wal. Mis’able folks ain’t half so charitable 
as happy ones, andI don’t believe five dollars from one of ’em 
would go half so far or be half so comfortin’ as a kind word 
straight out of a cheerfle heart. I know some think that it is 
a drefile smart thing to do; but I don’t, and ef any one wants 
togo a sacrificin’ herself for the good of others, there’s better 
ways of doin’ it than startin with a lie in her mouth,” 

Mrs. Wilkins spoke warmly, for Christie’s face made her 
fiction perfectly transparent, though the good women, with 
true delicacy, showed no sign of intelligence on that point. 

“Then you wouldn’t advise my friend to say yes?” 

*Sakes alive,no! I’dsay to her, as I did to my younger 
sisters when their courtin’ time come: ‘Jest be sure you're 
right as to there bein’ love enough, then go ahead, and the 
Lord will bless you.’ ” 

“Did they follow your advice?” 

“They did, and both is prosperin’ in different ways. Gusty, 
she found she was well on’t for love, so she married, though 
Samuel Buck was poor, and they’re happy as can be, aworkin’ 
up together, same as Lisha and me did. Addy, she calc’lated 
she wan't satisfied somehow, so she didn’t marry, though 
James Miller was wal off, and she’s kep steddy to her trade, 
and ain’t never repented. There’sa sight said and writ about 
such things,” continued Mrs. Wilkins, rambling on to give 
Christie time to think, “ but I’ve an idee that women’s hearts 
is to be trusted ef they ain’t been taught all wrong. Jest let 
‘em remember that they take a husband for wuss as well as 
better (and there’s a sight of wuss in this tryin’ world for some 
on us), and be ready to do their part patient and faithful, and 
Tain’ta grain afraid but what they'll be fetched through, al- 
ways provided they love the man and not his money.” 

There was a pause after that last speech, and Christie felt as 
if her perplexity was clearing away very fast, for Mrs. Wil- 
kins’s plain talk seemed to show her things in their true light, 
with all the illusions of false sentiment and false reasoning 
stripped away. She felt clearer and stronger already, and 
as if she could make up her mind very soon when one other 
point had been discussed. 

“T fancy my friend is somewhat influenced by the fact that 
this man loved and asked her to marry him many years ago. 
He has not forgotten her, and this touches her heart more 
than anything else. It seems asif his love must be genuine 
to last so long, and not to mind her poverty, want of beauty, 
and no accomplishments, for he is a proud and fastidious 
man.” 

“T think wal of him for that,’ said Mrs. Wilkins, approv- 
ingly; “*but I guess she’s wuth all he gives her, for there 
must be something pretty genny wine in her to make him over- 
look her lacks and hold on so stiddy. It don’t alter her side of 
the case one mite though, for love is love, and if she ain’t 
got it, he’d better not take gratitude instid, but sheer off and 
leave her for somebody else.” 

** Nobody else wants her!’’ broke from Christie like an in- 
voluntary cry of pain; then she hid her face by stooping to 
gather up the avalanche of hosiery which fell from her lap to 
the floor. 

“She can’t be sure of that,’’ said Mrs. Wilkins, cheerily, 
though her spectacles were dim with sudden mist. ‘*I know 
there’s a mate for her somewheres, so she'd better wait a spell 
and trust in Providence. It wouldn’t be so pleasant to see 
the right one come along after she’d went and took the 
wrong one ina hurry, would it? Waitin’ is always safe, and 
time needn't be wasted in frettin’ or bewailin’, for the Lord 
knows there’s a sight of good works sufferin’ to be done, and 
single women has the best chance at ’em.” 

“T’ve accomplished one good work, at any rate, and, small 
as it is, I feel better for it. Give this sock to your husband, 
and tell him his wife sets a good example, both by precept 
and practice, to other women, married or single. Thank you 
very much, both for myself and my friend, who shall profit 
by your advice,” said Christie, feeling that she had better go 
before she told everything. 

“T hope she will,” returned Mrs. Wilkins, as her guest went 
away with a much happier face than the one she brought. 
“And ef.I know her, which I think I do, she'll find that 
Cinthy Wilkins ain’t fur from right, ef her experience is 
good for anything,” added the matron, with a sigh and a 
glance at a dingy photograph of ‘her Lisha’ on the wall— 
a sigh that seemed to say there had been a good deal of 
“wuss’’ in her bargain, though she was too loyal to confess it. 

Something in ristie’s face struck Mr. Fletcher at once 
when he appeared that evening. He had sometimes found 
her cold and quiet, often gay and capricious, usually earnest 
and cordial, with a wistful look that searched his face, and 
both won and checked him by its mute appeal, seeming to 
say, ane a little, till I have taught my heart to answer as 

you wish. 

; To-night her eyes shunned his; and when he caught a 
glimpse at them, they were full of a soft trouble; hermanner 
was kinder than ever before, and yet it made him anxious, 
for there was a resolute expression about her lips even when 
she smiled; and though he ventured upon allusions to the 
yast, hitherto tacitly avoided, she listened as if it had no 
ender charm for her. 

Being thoroughly in earnest now, Mr. Fletcher resolved to 
ask the momentous question again without delay. David 
was notthere, and had not been for several weeks—another 
thorn in Christie’s heart, though she showed no sign of re- 

ret, and said to herself, ‘It is better so.’’ His absence left 

etcher master of the field, and he seized the propitious 
moment. 

“ Will you show me thenew picture? Mr. Power spoke of 
it, but I do not like to trouble him.” 

“ With pleasure;’’ and Christie led the way to a little room 





where the newly arrived gift was placed. She knew what 

was coming, but was ready, and felt a tragic sort of satisfac- 

=> the thought of all she was relinquishing for love of 
vid. 

No one was in the room, but a fine copy of Michael Angelo's 
“ Fates ’ hung on the wall, looking down at them with weird 
significance. 

“They look as if they would give astern answer to any 
= of ours,’’ Mr. Fletcher said, after a glance of affected 

nterest. 

“They would give a true one, I fancy,” answered Christic, 
shading her eyes as if to see the better. 

“I'd rather question a younger, fairer Fate, hoping that she 
will give me an answer both true and kind. May I, Christie?” 

“T will be true, but I cannot be kind.” It cost her much to 
say that. Yet she did say steadily though he held ber hand in 
= his own, and waited for her words with ardent expcc- 

on. 

“Not yet, perhaps, but in time, when I prove how sincere 
my love is, how entire my repentance for the ungenerous 
words you have not forgotten. I wanted you then for my 
own selfish sake, now I want you for yourself, because I love 
and honor you above all women. I tried to forget you, but L 
could not, and all these years have carried in my heart a very 
tender memory of the girl who dared to tell me I could offer 
her nothing worth her love.” 

“I was mistaken,” began Christie, finding this wooing much 
harder to understand than the other. 

“No; you were right. I felt it then, and resented it; but I 
owned it later, and regretted it more bitterly than I can tell. 
Tam not worthy of you—I never shall be; but I’ve loved you 
for five years without hope, and I'll wait five more if in the 
end you will come to me. Christie, I need you very much !”’ 

If Mr. Fletcher had gone down upon his knees, and poured 
out the most ardent protestations that ever left a lover’s lips, 
it would not have touched her as did that last little appeal, 
uttered with a break in the voice that once was so proud and 
was so humble now. 

“Forgive me!” she cried, looking up at him with real re- 
spect in her face and real remorse smiting her conscience. 
“Forgive me! Ihave misled you and myself. I tried to love 
— I was grateful for your regard, touched by your fidel- 

ty, and I hoped I might yet repay it. Buti cannot! I can- 
net Why 2?” 

Such a hard question! She owed him all the truth; yet how 
could she tell it? She could not in words; but her face did, 
for the color rose and burned on cheeks and forehead with 
painful fervor; her eyes fell, and her lips trembled, as if en- 
deavoring to keep down the secret that was escaping against 
her will. A moment of silence as Mr. Fletcher searched for 
the truth and found it; then he said, with such sharp pain in 
his voice that Christie’s heart ached at the sound. 

pe I see ; Iam too late?” 

** And thereis no hope?” 

** None.” 

“Then there is nothing more for me to say but good-bye. 
May you be happy.”’ 

“T shall not be, for I have no hope—I only try to be true to 
you and to myseaf. Oh, believe it, and pity me as Ido you!” 

As the words broke from Christie, she covered up her face, 
bowed down with a weight of compassion and remorse that 
made her long to atone for what she had done by any self- 
humiliation. 

Mr. Fletcher was at his best at that moment, for real 
love ennobles the worst and weakest while it lasts; but 
he could not_ resist the temptation that confession offered 
him. Hetried to be generous, but the genuine virtue was 
notin him. He did want Christie very much, and the knowl- 
edge of a rival in her heart only made her the dearer. 

“I’m not content with your pity, sweet as it is; I want 
your love; and I believe that I might earn it if you would let 
me try. You are all alone, and life is hard to you—coime to 
me and let me make it happier, dear heart. I'll be satisfied 
with frien@ship till you can give me more.” 

He said this very tenderly, caressing the bent head while he 
spoke, and trying to express by tone and gesture how eagerly 
- longed to receive and cherish what that other mean nc- 

ected. 

Christie felt this to her heart’s core, and for a moment 
longed to end the struggle, to say, ‘Take me,” and accept 
the shadow for the substance. But those last words of his 
vividly recalled the compact made with David that happy 
birthday night. How could she be his friend if she was sn 
Fletcher’s wife? She knew she could not be true to both 
while her heart reversed the sentiment she then would owe 
them; David’s friendship was dearer than os love, and 
she would keep it at all costs. These thoughts fiashed through 
her mind in the drawing of a breath, and she looked up, say- 
ing steadily, in spite of wet eyes and still burning cheeks: 

“ Hope bor nem wait for nothing from me. I will have no 
more delusions for either of us; it is weak and wicked, for I 
know I shall not change. Some time we may venture to be 
friends, perhaps, but not now. Forgive me, and be sure I 
shall suffer more than you for this mistake of mine.” 

When she had denied his suit before, he had been ungen- 
erous and angry, for his pride was hurt and his will thwarted; 
now his heart bled and hope died hard, but all that was man- 
liest in him rose to help him bear the loss, for this love was 
genuine, and made him both man and kind. His face was 
pale with the pain of that fruitless passion, and his voice be- 
—— how hard he strove for self-control, as he said, hur- 

edly : 

“Pon need not suffer; this mistake has given me the hap- 
ee hours of my life, and Iam better for having known so 
rave and true a woman. God bless you, Christie!’’ And 
with a quick embrace that startied her by its suddenness amd 
ae » he left her standing there alone before the three 
grim Fates. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MIDSUMMER. 


¥ OW it is allover. I shall never have another 

chance like that, and must make up my mind to be a 
lonely and laborious spinster all my life. Youth is going fast, 
and I have little in myself to attract or win, though David 
did call me ‘good and lovely.’ I'll try to deserve it, and not 
let disappointment sour or sadden me; but it won’t be easy.”’ 

Christie often said this to herself during the hard days thet 
followed Mr. Fletcher’s_ disappearance ; a disappearance, by 
the way, which caused Mr. Power much secret satisfaction, 
though he only betrayed it by added kindness to Christie, and 
in his manner an increased respect that was very comfort- 
ing. But she missed her lover, for nothing now broke up the 
monotony of her busy, useful life. She had enjoyed that lit- 
dla le, for it had lent romance to everything while it 
lasted, even_the charity basket with which she went her 
rounds, for Mr. Fletcher had often met her and carried it, as 
if to prove the sincerity of his devotion. No bouquefs came 
now; no graceful little notes with books or invitations to 
some coveted pleasure; no dangerously delightful evenings 
in the recess, where for a time she felt and used that power 
which to a woman is so full of subtle satisfaction; no bitter- 
sweet hopes, no exciting dreams of what might be with the 
utterance of a word, no uncertainty to give zest to every hour 
that passed. Nothing buta daily round of duties; a little leisure 
that hung oy | on her hands, with no hope to stimulate, no 
love to lighten it, and a sore, sad heart that would clamor for 
its right, and even when pride silenced it, ached on with the dull 
pain which only time and patience have the power to heal. 

But as those weeks went slowly by, she began to discover 
some of the miracles true love can work. She thought she 
had laid it in its grave, but an angel rolled the stone away, 
and the lost passion rose stronger, purer, more beautiful than 
when she buried it with bitter tears. A spirit fed by no hope, 
warmed by no tenderness, clothed ia no fond delusion; the 
vital soul of love, which outlives the fairest, noblest form in 
which human hearts may clothe it, and sits singing among the 
ruins time can make, the immortal hymn of consolation the 

at Musician taught it. 

Christie felt this strange comfort, nestiing like a baby in her 
lonely bosom, cherished and blessed it; wondering while she 
rejoiced, but perceiving with the swift instinct of a womanly 
woman that this was only another lesson, hard to learn, but 
infinitely precious, helpful, and sustaining when once 1} le 
She was not happy, only patient; not hopeful, but trusting; 
and when life looked and dark without she went away 
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inte that inner world of deep feeling, high thought, and ear- 
nest aspiration all may possess if experience has made within 
them 

“Tho nunnery of a chaste heart and quiet mind.” 


Women live fast, and Christie fought her battle, won her 
victory, and found peace declared in that one winter, for her 
loyalty to love was repaid at last by the tranquillity which 
comes to those who subinit and ask —- but fortitude. 

She had seen little of David except at church, and began to re- 
gard him as asort of shadow of the friend whom she once knew 
80 well; as one might look ata statue on a tomb, the marble cfii- 

y of the beloved dead below. He always found her out; gave 
Teethe posey she best liked, said cheerfully, ** How goes it, 


’ 





Christie ?” and she invariably answered, “ lam welland busy 
They sat together listening to Mr. Power, sung from the same 
book, walked a little way side by side, and parted for another 
week with a handshake for good-bye. 

Christie sometimes wondered what prayers David prayed 
when he sat so still, with his face Hidden by his hand, and 
looked up with such clear, steady eyes when he had done. 
She tried to do the same, and though her thoughts would 
wander to the motionless, gray figure beside her, she felt as 
if peace and strength unconsciously flowed from it to sustain 
and comfort her. Some of her meee moments now were 
those she spent sitting there, pale and silent, with absent eyes, 
fad lips that would tremble now and then, hidden by the 
tiowers held before them, kissed covertly, and kept like relics 
jong after they were dead. 

One bitter drop always marred the sad pleasure of that hour, 
for when she had asked tenderly for Mrs. Sterling, and sent 
*her love, she forced herself to say kindly, 

*- And Kitty, is she doing well?” 
| “Capitally. Come and see how she has improved. We are 
quite proad of her.” 

* Twillif I can find time. It’sa hard winter, and we have 
so much io do,”’ she would answer, smiling, and then go home 
to struggle back to the better mood she tried to make habit- 
ual. 

But she seldom found time to go and see Kitty’s improve- 
ment, and when she did run out for an hour she failed to see 
anything but increased prettiness, more coquetry, and a cer- 
tain air of superiority which tried her very much. 

*T'm ready for it,’’ she always said, after one of these rare 

isits, with @ resolute air, but she was not so ready as she 
; and time proved it. 
ig out of a store one day she saw Kitty all in her best, 
buying white gloves, with a most important air. 

“That looks suspicious,”’ thought Christie, and stopped to 
speak to her. 

* All well at home?” she asked. 

“Grandmaand [ haye been alone fora week; David went 
off on business, but he’s back now. Oh, iny goodness! [ for- 
gor; I'm not to tell a soul yet,” and Kitty nodded, pursed 
up her red lips, and looked quite oppressed with some great 
Becrct. 

* Bless mo, how mysterious we are! I won't ask any dan- 

rerous questions, only tell me if the dear old lady is well?” 
said Christie, desperately curioua, but too proud to press the 
ait 

















10's well, but dreadfully upset by what’s happened, and 
wellshe may be,” and Kitty shook her head with a look that 
hai both triumph and malicious merriment in it. 

“Mr. Sterling is all right, 1 hope?” Christie never called 
him Wavid to Kitty; so that impenitent little person took 
especial pains to speak familiarly, sometimes fondly, of him, 
to Christie. 

** Dear fellow, he’s so happy he don't know what to do with 
himself. [just wish you could see him go round smiling and 
singing, ont looking as if he'd like to dance.” 

‘That looksas though he was going to get a chance to do 
it,’ said Christie, witha glance at the gloves, as Kitty turned 
from the counter. 

“Sy he is,” laughed Kitty, patting the little parcel, with a 
jorvful f>ce. 

‘TL do believe you’re going to be married,” exclaimed Chris- 
tic, half distracted with curiosity. 

“Lam; but itisn’t to Mills. Don't you say another word, 
for I'm dying to tell, but 1 promised David I wouldn't. He 
wants to doit himself. By-by,” and Kitty hurried away, ra- 
diant with superior knowledge, leaving Christie as pale and 
startled as if she had seen a ghost at noonday. 

She had; for the thought of David’s marrying Kitty had 
haunted her incessantly all those months, and now she was 
quite sure the blow had come. 

“If she were only a nobler woman I could bear it better. 
But Lam sure he will regret it when the first illusion is 
over. Ifancy she reminds him of his lost Letty, and so he 
thinks he loves her. Well, I pray he may be happy, and I 
hope it will be over soon,” thought Christie, with a groan, as 
sho trudzed away to carry comfort to those whose woes could 
be relieved by tea and sugar, flannel petticoats, and orders for 
a load of wood. 

It ws over soon, but not as she had expected. 

That evening Mr. Power was called away, and she sat alone, 
bravely trying to forget surprise and grief in copying the re- 
cord of her last month’s labor. But she made sad work of it, 
for her mind was full of David and his wife safe and happy 
in the little home which had grown dearer to her than ever 
since she left it. Little wonder, then, that she put down “two 
dozen children”? to Mrs. Flanagan, and four knit hoods, with 
the measics;’’ or that a great blot fell into “ twenty yards red 
flannel,” as the pen dropped from the hands she clasped to- 

ether, saying, with all A fervor of true self-abnegation: “I 

10pe he will be happy; oh, I hope he will be happy!” 

If ever woman deserved reward for patient endeavor, hard- 
won submission, and unselfish love, Christie did then. And 
shg received it in full measure, for the dear Lord requites 
some faithful hearts, blesses some lives that seemed set apart 
for silent paia and solitary labor. 

Snow was falling fast, and a bitter wind moaned without; 

he house was very still, and nothing stirred in the room but 
the flames dancing on the hearth, and the thin hand moving 
to and fro among the records of a useful life. Suddenly the 
Dell rang, loudly and repeatedly, as if the new comer was im- 

patient of delay. Christie paused to listen, It was not Mr. 
Power's ring, not his voice in the hall below, not his step that 
came leaping up the stairs, not his hand that threw wide the 
door. She knew them all, and her heart stood still an instant ; 
then she gathered up her strength, said low to herself, ‘* Now 
it is coming,’’ and was ready to meet the truth, with a color- 
kess face, set lips, eyes unnaturally bright and fixed, and one 
hand on her breast, as if to hold in check the heart that 
would throb with painful force. 

It was David who came with such impetuosity. Snow- 
flakes shone in his hair, the glow of the keen wind was on his 
cheek, a smile on his mouth, and in his eyes an expression she 
had never seen before. Happiness touched with the shadow 
Rt past pain, doubt and desire, gratitude and love—all seemed 

o meet and mingle init, while about the whole man was the 
free and ardent air of one relieved from some heavy burden, 
escaped from some long captivity. 

{ *O David! what is it?’’ broke from Christie’s lips, as he 
stood looking at her with this strange look. 

** News, Christie |—such happy news I can’t find words to tell 
them,” he answered, coming nearer, but too absorbed in his 
own emotions to heed hers. 

She drew a long breath, lifte1 her head, and pressed her 
hand a little heavier on her bre ist, as she said, with the ghost 

of a smile, more pathetic than the wildest tears : 

*T guess it, David.”’ 

} “How?” he demanded quickly, as if defrauded of a joy he 
had set his heart upon. 

| “T met Kitty; she told me nothing, but her face betrayed 

| what I have long suspected.” 

David laughed—such a glad yet scornful laugh—and snatch- 
ing a little miniature portrait from his pocket, he offered it to 
Christie, saying, in the impetuous way that changed him so: 

“That is the daughter I have found for my mother. You 
know her, you love her, and you will not be ashamed to wel- 
come her.”’ 

She took it, saw the faded, time-worn likeness of a young 
girl’s happy face—a face strangely familiar; yet for a mo- 
aent she groped to find the name belonging to it; then it 
came to her, and she said, half incredulously, half joyfully: 

“Ts it my Rachel?” 

“Tt is my Letty!” cried David, with an accent of such 
mingled love and grief, remorse and joy, that Christie seemed 
to hear in it the death-knell of her faith in him. 

The picture fell from the hands she put up as if to ward off 











some heavy blow, and her voice was sharp with reproachful 
anguish, as she cried, **O David, David! anything but that!” 

An instant he seemed bewildered, then the meaning of the 
gricf in her face flashed on him, and his own grew white 
with indignant repudiation of the thought that daunted her, 
but he only said, with the stern brevity of truth : 

* Letty is my sister.” 

“Forgive me! How couldI know? Oh, thank God, thank 
God!"" And, dropping into a chair, Christie broke into a 
passion of the happiest tears she ever shed. 

David stood beekie her, silent till the first irresistible par- 
oxysm was over; then, while she sat weeping softly, quite 
bowed down with gratitude and happiness, be said, sadly 
now, not sternly : 

“T have no right to resent that unjust thought of yours, for 
I wronged my poor Letty almost as much as that false lover, 
who, being dead, Ido not curse. Let me tell you, Christie 
before I ask your confidence again, I nevor deserved it, but 
tried to, for it was very precious to mec.” 

He paused a moment, then went on rapidly, as if anxious to 
accomplish a hard task, while Christie forgot to weep in lis- 
tening breathlessly : 

“Letty was the pride of my heart, and I loved her very 
dearly, for she was all I had. Such a pretty child; such a 
gay, sweet girl—how could I help @ when she was so fond of 
me? We were poor then, poorer than now, and she grew 
restless, tired of hard work, longed for a little pleasure, and 
could not bear to waste her youth and beauty in that dull 
town. I never blamed my little girl, but I could not help her, 
for I was tugging away to fill father’s place, he being broken 
down and helpless. She wanted to go away, and support her- 
self. You know the feeling, and I need not tell you how the 

»roud, high-hearted creature hated dependence even on a 
yrother who would have worked his soul out for her. She 
would go, and we had faith in her. For a little while she did 
bravely, but life was too hard for her, pleasure too alluring; 
and when temptation came in the guise of love, she could not 
resist. One dreadful day news came that she was gone, never 
to come back, my innocent little Letty, any more.”’ 

His voice broke there, and he walked fast through the 
room as if the bitter memory of that day was still unbearable. 

Christie could not speak for very pity, and he soon went on, 
pacing restlessly before her, as he had often done when she 
sat by wondering what unquiet spirit drove him to and fro. 

“That was the beginning of my trouble, but not the worst of 
it—God forgive me—not the worst! Father was very feeble, 
and it killed him; mother’s heart was nearly broken, and all 
the happiness was taken out of life for me. But I could bear 
it, heavy as the blow was, for I had no part in that sin and 
sorrow. A year later there came a letter—a penitent, heart- 
broken little letter, from Letty, praying to be forgiven and 
taken home again, for her lover was dead and she alone in a 
—— land. How would you answer such a letter, Chris- 

je?” 

“As you did, saying, ‘Come home and let me comfort 
you.’”’ 

*T said: ‘ You have killed your father, broken your moth- 
er’s heart, ruined your brother's hopes, and disgraced your 
family. You no longer have a home with us, and we desire 
never to see your face again.” 

“Oh, David! that was cruel!’’ 

“T said you did not know me; now you see how deceived 
you were. A stern, resentful devil possessed me then, and I 
obeyed it. [ was very proud, full of ambitious hopes and 
jealous love for the few I took into my heart. Letty had 
brought a stain upon the family that time never could wash 
away, had quenched my ambition in despair and shame, had 
made the house desolate, and destroyed my faith in all things. 
For what could I trust, when she, the nearest and the dearest 
creature in the world to me, deceived and deserted me? I 
could not forgive; wrath burned hot within me, and the de- 
sire for retribution would not be appeased till those bitter 
words were said. The retribution and remorse came swift 
and sure, but they came most heavily to me.” 

Still standing where he had paused abruptly as he asked 
that question, David wrung his strong hands together with 
a gesture of passionate regret, while his face grew sharp with 
the remembered suffering of the years he had given to the 
atonement of that wrong. 

Christie put her own hand on those knotted ones, and 
whispered softly : 

“Don’t tell me any more now; I can wait.” 

“T must, and you must listen. I've longed to do it, but I 
was afraid; now you shall know everything, and then decide 
if you can forgive me for Letty’s sake,”’ he said, so resolutely 
that she listened with a face full of mute compassion. 

“That little letter came to me. I never told my mother, but 
answered it and kept silent till word came that the ship in 
which Letty had taken passage was Jost. Remorse had been 
tugging at my heart, and when I knew she was dead, I for- 
gave her with a vain forgiveness, and mourned for my dar- 
ling as if she had never sinned. I told my mother then, and 
she did not reproach me; but age seemed to fall upon her all 
at once and that strange quict that you see. 

“Then but for her I should have been desperate, for day 
and night Letty’s face haunted me, Letty’s voice cried, ‘ Take 
mein! oh, take mein!’ and the pathetic words of that letter 
burned before my cyes asif written in fire. Do you wonder 
now that I hid myself; that I had no heart to try for any 
honor in the world, and only struggled to forget, only hoped 
to expiate my sin?” 

With his head bowed down upon his breast, David stood 
silent, asking himself if he had done enough to win the re- 
ward he coveted. Christie’s voice seemed to answer him, for 
she said, with tenderest admiration and respect: 

“Surely you have atoned for harshness to one woman by 
years of devotion to many. Was it this that made you ‘a 

rother of girls,’ as Mr. Power once called you?’ and when I 
asked what he meant, he said the Arabs call a man that who 
has ‘a clean heart to love all women as his sisters, and strength 
and courage to fight for their protection.’ ”’ 

She hoped to lighten his trouble _a little, and spoke with a 
smile that was like cordial to poor David's soul. 

* Yes,”’ he said, more steadily, “I tried to be that, and for 
Letty’s sake had pity on the most forlorn, patience with the 
most abandoned, always remembering that she might have 
been like them if death had not been more merciful than I.” 

“But she was not dead. She was alive and working as 
bravely as you. Oh, David, how little I thought when I 
loved my Rachel, and she loyed me, that we should ever 
meet as happily as we soon shall! Tell me how you found 
her. Does she know I am the Christie whom she saved? Tell 
me allabout her, and tell me quick,”’ prayed Christie, getting 
excited as she more fully grasped the fact that Rachel and 
Letty were one. 

David came close, and his face kindled as he spoke: 

“The ship sailed without her, she came later, and finding 
that her name was among the lost, did not deny it, for she 
was dead to us, and would remain so till she had earned a 
right to be forgiven. You know how she lived and worked, 
stood firm, and washed her single sin away by years of holy 
living. Ah! if any one should think I am ashamed to own 
her now, let him see and hear what cause I have to be proud 
of her, how tenderly I love her, and how devoutly I thank 
God for letting me find and bring my little Letty home.” 

Only the snowflakes drifting down ainst the window- 
panes and the wailing of the wind broke the silence for a mo- 
ment. Then David said, with brightened eyes: 

“T went into an hospital while I was gone, to see after one 
of my poor girls who had been doing well till illness brought 
her there. AsI was coming out I saw a sleeping face, and 
stopped involuntarily, it was so like Letty. I never doubted 
she was dead; the name over the bed was not hers; the face 
was sadly changed from the happy, rosy one I knew, but it 
held it me fast, and as I stood there the eyes opened—Letty’s 
own soft eyes; they saw me, and, as if I was the figure of a 
dream, she amiled, put up her arms, and said, just as she used 
to say, a child, when I woke her in her little bed, ‘Why, 
Davy.’ I can’t tell you any more—only that, when I brought 
her home, and put her in her mother’s arms, I felt as if I was 
forgiven at last.” 

He broke down there, and went and stood behind the win- 
dow-curtain, letting no one sec the grateful tears that washed 
away the bitterness of those hard years. 

Christie had lifted up the little picture, and was looking at 
it while her heart sang for joy, when he came back to her, 
wearing the look she had seen the night she listened among 
the cloaks. Touched and happy, with eager eyes and ardent 
manner, yet behind it all a pale expectancy as if some crisis 
was at hand. 





" Christie, I never can forget that when all others, even :.. 
cast Letty off, you took her in and saved her forme. What 
can I do to thank you for it?”’ 

as Be my friend, and lct me be hers again.” 

Then the past, now that you know it all, doos not change 
your heart to us?” 

“It only makes you dearer.” 

“And if I asked you _to come back to the home that has 
been desolate since you left it, would you come?” 

* So gladly, David!” 

“ And if I dared to say I loved you?” 

She only looked at him witha quick, rising light and warmth 
over her whole face; he stretched both arms to her, and, 
going to him, Christie gave her answer silently. 

Lovers usually ascend straight into the séventh heaven; 
unfortunately they cannot stay there long; the air is too 
rarified, the light too brilliant, the fare too ethereal, and they 
are forced to come down to mundane things, as larks drop 
from the clouds into their nests among the grass. 

David was suddenly summoned from that blissful region 
after a brief enjoyment of its divine delights, by Christie, 
an looked up from her new refuge with the abrupt ques- 

ion: 

‘What becomes of Kitty ?” 

David regarded her an instant with a dazed expression, for 
she had been speaking that delightful language of lips axd 
— which lovers use, and the old tongue anak harsh to 


im. 

“She's safe with her father, and is to marry the ‘ other one’ 
next week.” 

** Heaven be praised!" ejaculated Christie, so fervently, that 
David looked suddenly enlightened and infinitely amused as 
he said, quickly : 

“What becomes of Mr. Fletcher?” 

“He’s safely out of the way, and I hope he'll marry the 
‘other one’ as soon as possible.” 

“ Christie, you were jealous of that girl.” 

“ David, you were jealous of that man.” 

Then they both burst out laughing like two children, for 
heavy weights had been lifted off their hearts, and they were 
bubbling over with content. 

“ But truly, Davy, weren’t you a little jealous of P. F.?” 
asked Christie, feeling an intense desire to ask all manner of 
harassing questions, with the agreeable certainty that they 
would be fully answered. 

- Desperately jealous. You were so kind, so gay, so alto- 
gether charming when with him, I couldn’t stand by and see 
it,so [keptaway. Why were you never so to me?” 

* Because you never showed you cared for me as he did! 
It was very wrong of me to do it, and I regret it heartily, for 
it hurt him more than I thought it would when the end came. 
I truly tried to love him, but I couldn’t.”’ 

* Yet he had so much to offer, and you love all that he 
could give. It’s very curious you should preter a poor fellow 
like me,”’ and David beamed at her like a beatified man. 

“TIT do love luxury and pleasure, but I love independence 
more. I’m happier poking in the dirt with you than riding 
in a splendid carriage with that elegant creature; prouder of 
being your wife than his; and none of the costly things he 
could give would be half so precious as your little posies, now 
moldering away in my treasure-box up-stairs. Why, Davy, 
I’ve longed more intensely for the right to push up the curly 
lock that’s always tumbling into your eyes than for Philip’s 
whole fortune. MayI doit now?” 

“You may,” and Christie did it'with a tender satisfaction 
that made David love her more than ever, though he laughed 
like a boy at the womanly whim. 

** And so you thought I cared for Kitty ?”” he said presently, 
taking his turn at the game. 

“Why not? She was so young and pretty, and fond of 
you.”’ 

"a Was she?” innocently. 

** Didn't you see it? How blind men are!” 

“ Not always.” 

* David, did you see that I cared for you?” and Christie 
turned scarlet as she spoke. 

“T wish Lhad! Once or twice I did fancy that I caught 
glimpses of bliss round the corner as it were; but before I 
could decide, the glimpses vanished and I was sure I had de- 
ceived myself, like a conceited cockscomb. It was hard, but 
I was glad.” 

“Glad!” 

**Yes, because I had made a sort of vow never to love or 
marry, as a punishment for my cruclty to Letty.” 

“ That was wrong, David.”’ 

“T see that now; but it was not hard to keep the vow tiil 
you came, and you see I’ve broken it without a shadow of re- 
gret to-night.” 

“ You might have done it months ago, and saved me so much 
woe if you had not been a dear, modest, morbidly conscien- 
tious bat,’’ sighed Christie, pleased and proud to learn her 
power, yet sorry for the long delay. 

“Thank you, love. You see I didn’t find out why I liked 
my friend so much till I lost her. I had just begun to feel 
how dear you were—for after that birthday you were like an 
angel in the house—when you changed all at once, and I 
thought you suspected me end wished to show that you did 
not like it. Your running away when Kitty came confirmed 
my belief; then in came that—would you mind if I said con- 
founded Fletcher?” 

* Not in the least.” 

** Well, as he didn’t win, I won't be hard on him; but I gave 
up then and had a tough time of it, especially that first night 
when this splendid lover suddenly appeared and you wel- 
comed him so kindly.” 

Christie saw the hand that lay on David’s knee clenched 
slowly as he knit his brows, plainly showing that he was not 
what she was inclined to think him—a perfect angel. 

**Oh, my heart! and there I was loving you so dearly all the 
while, and you wouldn’t see or speak or understand, but went 
away and left me to torment all three of us!” cried Christie, 
with a tragic gesture. 

“ My dearest girl, did you ever know a man in love do, say, 
or think the right thing at the right time?” asked David, so 
penitently that she forgave him on the spot. 

“ Never mind; it’s taught us the worth of love, and perhaps 
we are the better for the seeming waste of precious time. 
Now I've not only got you, but Letty, and your mother is 
mine intruth. Ah, how rich Iam!” 

“She told me everything, and wished me to tell you all her 
story, even the saddest part. I'd better do it now, before you 
meet her.” 

He paused as if the tale was hard to tell, and before ke could 
begin Christie’s hand was on his lips. 

“ Never tell it ; let her past be as sacred as if she were dead. 
She was my friend when I had no other; she is my dear sister 
now, and nothing can ever change the love between us.” 

If Christie had thought David’s face beautiful with grati- 
tude when he told the happier portions of that little tale, she 
found it doubly so when she spared him the recital of its 
darkest chapter, and bade him “ leave the rest to silence.” 

* Now you will come home to us? Mother wants you, 
Letty longs for you, and J—have got and mean to keep you 
all my life, God willing.” 

“T’'d better die to-night and make a blessed end, for so 
much happiness is hardly possible in a world of woe,” an- 
swered Christie to that fervent invitation. 

“We shall be married very soon, Mrs. Sterling, Jr. We 
shall take a wedding trip to sar pees of the world you like, 
and our honeymoon will last forever,” said David, soaring 
away into the future with sublime disregard of obstacles, 

Before Christie could get her breath after this somewhat 
startling announcement, Mr. Power appeared, took in the 
situation at a glance, gave them a smile that was a benedic- 
tion, and said heartily, as he offered a hand to each: 

**Now Lam satisfied! I’ve watched and waited patiently, 
and after many tribulations you have found each other in 
good time;” then, with a glance at Christie, he added, signifi- 
cantly, ** but David is not a hero, you know.” 

She remembered, laughed, and colored brightly as she an- 
swered, with her hand trustfully in his, her eyes, full of loving 
pride and reverence, lifted to his face: - 

“T’ve seen both sides of the medal-now, and found it ster- 
ling gold. Hero or not, I’m satisfied; for, though he ‘ loves 
his mother much,’ there is room in his heart for me, too; his 
‘old books’ have given him something better than mere learn- 
ing, and he has convinced me that * double flowers’ are the 
loveliest and best.” 


(To be continued, 
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____ the Little Folks, 


ZIP. 


T was early in spring, while yet the snow lay in 

many little sploshy patches on the north side of 

the hills, in the woods and behind the fences, that, one 

warm afternoon, Jim shouldered his gun and started 

for the “ west lot,” with the avowed determination of 

“shooting that pestiferous woodchuck, that ate so 
much of last year’s corn, you know.” 

Now I don’t believe that it was the woodchuck. The 
corn field lay close to the beech grove, and my opinion 
is that certain little squirrels who occupied * double 
apartments” in some of the grand old trees, could, if 
questioned upon the subject, have given a _ beiter 
recount of the stolen corn than could Mrs. Woodchuck 
or her husband. But Jim did not think so, and he 
trudged on, oceasionally changing the gun from one 
shoulder to the other as it grew heavy, but all the time 
saying to himself as he worried through the ploughed 
field and climbed the stone wall, ‘‘Oh, won’t I give it 
toher! Just wait and see!” 

The woodchuck’s hole was close to a little clump of 
bushes on a certain side hill in the “ pasture ”’ or ‘‘ west 
lot,’ which lay at the farther corner of the farm, so 
that when Jim had reached the last fence he found 
himself quite tired with his walk of nearly a mile, and 
choosing a little grassy knoll that looked warm and 
dry he sat down to rest, and resting, fell asleep. 

When he awoke it was almost sundown, and the air 
was growing cool and damp. Rubbing the ‘‘ cobwebs” 
from his eyes he rose and crept along, until, as he 
slowly raised his head above the level of the second 
rail of the fence he could plainly see the woodchuck’s 
hole. Nothing was stirring, so Jim waited. Five, ten, 
fifteen minutes, until his fingers had grown chill and 
num} in the evening mist. He had almost given up 
hope and was about to turn toward home, for supper 
would taste good after so longa tramp, and Jim was 
very hungry, when he heard the rustle of a bush, and 
glancing over the little hill at his right he saw his 
game approaching! 

ft was the father of the family, fat and brown, who 
came trotting home from some afternoon visit to 
friends in the west lot. Jim waited, nervously grasp- 
ing his gun for a good shot, while the little animal 
came unsuspectingly on, all unconscious of the lurking 
murderer behind the fence! He had almost reached 
his hole and Jim was already glancing along the gun- 
barrel, when with a little squeak Mrs. Woodchuck 
popped out, followed by the daintiest little son and 
heir that it was ever the good fortune of a Marmot 
family to own. 

As these two new parties appeared upon the scene, 
Jim’s excitement overcame his caution, and without 
waiting longer he hastily aimed at the group and fired. 
A squeal, a rush, and the smoke cleared away, showing 
only the little woodchuck lying upon the ground, 
wounded and kicking vigorously! 

Jim’s first impulse as he sprang over the fence was to 
crush the life out of the animal by a blow of his gun, 
but as it lay there looking so innocent and yet withal 
so sad, his heart relented and he picked the little chap 
up, put him in the breast of his jacket, and turning, 
hurried away toward home through the darkening 
twilight. 

That night grandpa bound up the broken leg, which 
was found to be the only injury that Master Wood- 
chuck had received, and he was put to bed in a box of 
straw behind the kitchen stove. 

The next morning Jim was up and dressed very early, 
and after the chores were done at the barn he devoted 
himself for sometime to the care and nursing of bis 
little captive, who, although cross from his wound and 
frightened at his strange surroundings, drank heartily 
of the warm milk which was offered him. Ail day 
long as he was in and out from his work or play, Jim 
would run for a moment to the box behind the stove, 
and certainly its occupant did not suffer from hunger, 
for milk, sugar and handfuls of the short grass that 
Was just sprouting from the ground lay before him at 
all hours. 

' Time went on and the woodchuck recovered rapidly, 
so that within a month from the time of his capture he 
was able to trot about the floor, burrowing here and 
there, as was his nature, under the meal bag in the 
‘closet, or the clothes basket in the wash-room, creating 
great sport for his little master by his cunning antics. 
For Jim had taken entire possession of him now, and 
Zip, as he had been named, seemed to know and 
recognize the ownership. 

He grew rapidly, and by the time that summer had 
spread her rich tints over the land, was quite as large 
as was his father on the day that Jim shot at and 
missed him. Full of all manner of tricks and capers 
was he, too. He loved the short sweet clover that grew 
by the doorway, and the tender cabbage leaves that 
flourished in the garden, and many a chase did Jim’s 
mother have after master Zip, when in his gleefulness 
he began to dig a house of his own in her flower beds. 

He lived in a little burrow just at the corner of the 
barn, and Jim had but to go to the mouth of the hole 
and whistle when he wanted Zip. <A pair of bright 
eyes, asharp nose, and lastly, a furry body would be 
seen, and if Jim had some dainty, a bit of sugar or a 
piece of cake, his little friend would nimbly climb to 
his shoulder, run out along his arm, secure his prize 
and then retreat to the door of his home, where, sit- 











ting on his haunches he would eat, using his fore-paws, 
as the squirrels, do for hands. 

Miss Pussy had at first exhibited quite a dislike to’ 
the little fellow, and during the time that he was ill 
she had often cuffed him about at her pleasure, but as 
the days passed on and Zip grew large and strong, he 
showed an inclination to resent such treatment, which 
at last terminated in a pitched battle between the two. 
Zip was victorious, and Pussy nursed her wounds in 
private for a day or two, but a peace was soon agreed 
upon, and from that time they were the best of friends, 
often playing for bours on the warm bright summer 
afternoons among the currant bushes in the garden. 

Zip had one enemy, however, who could neither be 
conquered nor reconciled, and that was Major Carl- 
ton’s dog, Jack. The Major lived down the road 
nearly half a mile, so that Jack ought not to have 
troubied Zip much, but he seemed to delight in worry- 
ing the woodchuck, and day after day he would trot 
that half-mile merely for the pleasure of driving poor 
Zip to his hole, and then barking furiously at him for 
an hour or more, while the little fellow sat just out of 
his reach, and chattered his teeth with rage. 

At such times Jim used to threaten most terrible 
things, but he liked Jack even if he did worry his pet, 
and he therefore generally contented himself with 
driving him away from Zip’s hole or coaxing him into 
the house to enjoy some juicy bone which he had laid 
away for the occasion. 

Zip never got over his babyhood’s love of milk, and 
if the pantry door was left open he would often steal 
quietly in, mount the shelf and proceed to help himself 
from the pans which were standing there. One or two 
sharp whippings, however, nearly cured him of this 
habit, and he contented himself with. the saucerful 
which Jim always gave him at morning and at night. 

But poor Zip had another bad habit of which he 
could never be broken, and which in the end occasion- 
ed his death. It was gnawing the bark from the young 
fruit trees in the orchard. 

Neither Jim’s scoldings nor the hired man’s whip- 
pings taught him prudence, and one day—it was Sun- 
day, and all the family were at church—that same 
hired man, on passing through the orchard and finding 
a choice young pear tree completely girdled, in a fit of 
rage struck poor Zip a sharp blow on the head with a 
heavy stick, and killed him! 

Great was Jim’s anxiety on his return from church 
at not being able to find his favorite about the house 
or barn, and some days afterward when he discovered 
the little fellow’s body in a ditch where it had been 
thrown, many were the wild threats which the boy 
made of “having the law of the man who did that! ” 
But as the culprit prudently kept bis counsel on the 
subject, although suspicion was strong against him, he 
could not be convicted, and Jim was obliged to swallow 
his wrath and forego the vengeance he had planned. 

Zip was buried at the foot of the garden, and ona 
little headboard over the grave may be read the fol- 
lowing lines, cut by his little master’s knife: 

HERE LIES ZIP, 
A WOODCHUCK, WHO WAS KILLED BY SOME BAD MAN 
UNKNOWN, 
IN THE FIRST YEAR OF HIS LIFE. 
POOR ZIP! 





PU. 22) L ES. 
A SCRIPTURAL SQUARE WorD. 


Whole, I am an idol of the Siteeee: behead me and adda 
final letter, and I become black ; this new word and 
add a final letter, when I become eunien: in the same man- 
ner form a fourth word, which will be a precious stone men- 
tioned in the Bible, WILLIAM DINWOODIE. 


Worp CHANGES. 
Tam a preposition of two letters. Prefix one letter, and I 
am a near relative; change my head, and I ~- - Latin prefix ; 
change again, and i mean to put on. 88 DARWIN. 


LITERARY ENIGMA. 
One hundred and fifty-nine letters. 
84, 103, 151, 22, 94, 33, 108, 108, 13, 30, 55, is a pleasing English 


poetess. 
143, 48, 46, 126, 149, 93, 84, 118, 80, 52, 106, 80, 99, is the author of 


152, 144, &, 106, 28, 2, 155, 13, 38, =, end 81, is one of the bright- 
est of our American lady wri 
3A, 62, 132, AZ, 96, 158, 19, 5, 71, 88. Pikes = of Disraeli’s works. 
136, 46, 11, 53, 111, 26, 77, 89, 105, 141, 59, 114, is the nom de plume 
of the author of Lucille. 
, 121, 108, 76, 69, 130, 68, 138, 153, 91, S00 Cone 
of — seventeenth century and the earliest translator 


Hom 

40, 57, 23, OF, 17, 12, 157, 54, 9, 106, 87, 101, 24, 75, 121, 117, is one of 
Dickens’s works. 

124, 47, 78, 86, .7 is a character in Romola. 

42, 82, 123, is a humorous American 

gt i gh yt yt-y 98, 16, 6, 50, 


n poet. 
is a German novelist. 
74, 125, 49, 44, 98, 147, is an English historian. 
109, — 2, 116, 137, 152, 150, is one of the cleverest of American 


sts. 
kg fon 3.3 84, 35, 73, 156, is a young English novelist who is 


popularity 
a sa young ‘American geet, author, and lecturer. 


4 1, tch 
oo 65, i 3, 00, 8 102. 31, 11. is a new American poet and 


author. 
WW, it, 4 "66, 52, 72, 10, 14, 15, 52, is a noted artist and carica- 
urist 


88, zh, 18, 2, 69, 7 77, was an old English oongs 
45, 37, x His 40, 28, 0, 56, 29, 51, rte 5 y Burn 
1, 4, 50, 23, 79, ™ 5, 81 6, 9, is an lish Scomepeiat. 
40, 5, 12, 27, 120, is a character in one of 


nglish nov elist recently deceased. 
2, 49, 5, 92, 116, 2, 27, 142, 89, 5, 9, is one Of Ruskin’s 


84, 610%, i, 113, 46, 36, 76, 80, is a character in Our Mutual 


108, Hy’ 69, ais, 13, 39, 43, 41, 7 X 4-2 as famous sword mentioned 
by Tennyson in Idyls of the 
My whole is one of the sayings oe ‘George Eliot in Adam Bede, 
GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 
Behead the first syllable of a river in a Southern State, and 


' ‘prayers. 





leave an animal; behead the second, and leave part of the 
body. Curtail the first, and leave a covering; pA inden the 
second, and leave food. SADIE M. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 30. 


Scriptural Puzzle.—Commence at the first letter of the upper left 
hand corner and read, “A soft answer turneth away wrath, but 
grievous words stir up unger.”—BUNNY, TOPSEY, MAB 

Biblical Anayrams.—Babylonian brick. Camels’ furniture. Pyra- 
mids. Araboven. Shew-bread. “Holiness to the Lord!’ 

UNNY. 

Aviary. a in. Te(r)n. R-ave-n: 
neat I The } 

hittier’s Poems.—"* The -umpkin,” “My Playmate,” “ Mar 

Garvin,” “ Snowbound,” * Tent on the Beachy” * Our River,” “Bare- 
foot Boy.” chai mM Muller, ”*Shoemakers,” “In School Days,“ 
Triumph To C. 8.” * Double-headed Snake of Newbury.” “ Ben- 
edicite.” 20° that you could turn your eyes towards the rapes 
of your necks, and make but an interior survey of your good 
Cae 8, BUNNY 

ic ountrics and Cities. NT; ‘e, Denmark, Berlin, Hayti, Idaho, 
Virginia.—BUNNY, TOPSEY. = . _ 


Loon (lo! on). Gannet._ 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
YRAMMAR.—‘So you have finished your studies 
at theseminary ? I was much pleased with the closing \ 
exercises. The author of that poem—Miss White, I think you 
call her—bids fair to become a known poet.” 

“We think the authoress will become celebrated as a poet- 
ess,’’ remarked the young lady, pertly, with marked cmphasis 
on two words of the sentence. 

“Oh !—ah,” replied the old gentleman, looking thoughtfully 
over his gold spectacles at the young lady. “ I hear her sister 
was quite an actress,and under Mr. Hosmer’s instructions 
will undoubtedly become quite a sculptoress.” 

The young lady appeared irritated. 

“The seminary,” continued the old man, with imperturbable 
gravity, ‘“‘is fortunate in having an efiicient board of man- 
ageresses. From the presidentess down to the humblest 
teacheress, unusual talent is shown. There is Miss Harper, 
who as a chemistress is uncqualed, and Miss Knowles has al- 
ready a reputation as an astronomercss. And in the depart- 
ment of music few can equal Miss Kellogg as a singeress.’” 

The young lady did not appear to like the chair she was sit- 
ting on. She took the sofa at the other end of the room. 

“Yes,” continued the old gentleman, asif talking to him- 
self, ‘‘ those White sisters are very talented; Mary, I under- 
stand, has turned her attention to music and the drama, and 
will become famous as an actress and painteress, and even as 
a lecturess.”’ 

A loud slamming of the coor caused the cld rcntleman to 
look up, and the criticess and graminarianess was gone. * 

THe Perrect HorseE.—Among the announcements 
of new books none is more amusing than that of Parson Mur- 
ray (of the Park Strect Church) on The Perfect Horse: How to 
Breed, Train, Shoe and Drive Him, by Osgood. Mr. Murray, ia 
accordance with Scripture, has marked the perfect horse and 
beheld the upright at Guilford, Boston, Au Sable Forks, and 
elsewhere, and what he does net know about him, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Budd Doble, and Dr. Loring have kindly con- 
sented to supply for this volume. I suppose Mr. Peecher will 
attend to the pedigree, Doble to the training, Dr. Loring (who 
has had much experience with kicking horses and tender- 
footed cattle) to the shoeing,—while Parson Murray’s own 
trials and triumphs with Boston deacons will qualify him to 
instruct the world in driving. Besides, he is a farmer down 
in Guilford, and must act upon the maxiin, 

“He that by the plow would thrive 
Should cither hold himself or drive,” 

and as hc is quite unable to “ hold himself,” of course driving 
is his forte. The book will have €00 pages, and will be 
dedicated to Gen. Grant, provided Gen. Van Buren does not 
annihilate him before September, when The Perfect Horse is 
to be trotted out. Mr. Beecher’s part is a preface. If Dr. 
Loring would describe the method and result of riding two or 
three horses going in opposite directions, in which he has had 
some practice, with a foot-note on the profits of swapping 
horses while crossing the stream, it would add to the value of 
the work for practical politicians. Mr. Murray’s book will 
not be a paraphrase of the prophet Baiaam’s treatise in Syro- 
Phenecian on The Perfect Ass, but an entirely original work. 
Let us hope that his pony will not, as Dr. Holmes says, 

* Look like a zebra in a parson’s chaise.” 
—Boston Cor. Springficld Republican. 


MANNERS IN A TELEGRAPH OFFICcE.—In illustration 
of the importance of good manners a London paper recalls an 
incident which occurred at a Scotch telegraphic office some 
years ago. Lord Russell was the Minister in attendance upon 
Her Majesty at Balmoral, and one evening there came a mes- 
senger to Aboyne—a little old man, buried in a great coat— 
with a telegram from his lordship to one of his ministerial 
colleagues in London. The message was handed to the clerk 
in charge, a peremptory person, who, secing that it did not 
bear a signature—it was in the days of the old companies, 
when a signature was necessary—threw it contemptuously 
back, with the authoritative command, “ Put your name to 
it; it’s a pity your master don’t know how to send a tele- 
gram.’’ The name was added, and the message handed back. 
“Why, you can’t write, either!” cried the enraged clerk, after 
vainly endeavoring to make out the signature. “ Here, let 
me do it. What’s your name?” ‘My name,” said the little 
old messenger, very deliberately, ‘is John Russell.” It was 
the veritable Lord John himself, and the unhappy clerk was 
removed from Aboyne forthwith. 

—Fashionable Christianity in London is growing to 
be very amusing. People aré now invited to prayer-meetings 
precisely as they are invited to a social soiree, or an evening 
party. The Newcastle Chronicle prints, with the exception of 
names, dates and places, the following transcript of a card 
which it has received: ‘‘ Mr. and Miss —— propose (D. V.) to 
hold a Bible-reading on —— evening, at half-past seven 
o'clock, when the company of friends is requested. Subject: 
Rev. xi. Reading from half-past seven to half-past nine. 
Morning dress.”” Undersuch a prescription as to custom, one 
can faintly imagine the consternation which might ensue if a 
guest should arrive in 2 business coat or an afternoon gown. 
It also suggests the possibility that evening, and, perhaps, 
even fancy dresses, may yet be allowed at prayer-meetings. 
A writer in the Broad Churchman also states that he recently 
gota card of invitation, which, as far as the body of it was 
concerned, might have applied to a dance or a card party, but 
in the corner were the characters “Tea and P.”” After a long 
study he discovered that the cabalistic sign stood for tea and 
He went, and when he found them handing Bibles 
round on a tray, like refreshments, he left disgusted, without 
waiting for the tea or the prayers, 
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. vie be 
Finaneial, * 


From Saturday May 18, to Saturday, 
May 2. 


Money remains at 5 to 7 per cent. with excep- 
tions at a lower rate, and no general change has 
taken place in the tone of the market. Asa pre- 
cautionary measure the Bank of England advanced 
the discount rate from 5 to 6 per cent., but in gen- 
eral, foreign advices are favorable. 

Government Bonds.—The foreign demand 
continues quite active. One prominent firm has 
shipped $10,000,000, and another #7,000,000, since the 
Ist of April, and it is likely that in all some §15,000,- 
000 have been shipped since that date. Omllfriday 
the new 5-20’s of 65 were quoted at 91\ in Lemdon. 

Gold.—Some activity developed toward the end 
of the week, but the market has, asa rule, been 
quiet. 

State Bonds.—Tennessees and Virginias are 
steady, Georgia bonds are quite strong, and several 
orders for Louisianas have been received from 
New Orleans. 

Railread Bonds.—There is more activity than 
last week. 

Stecks.—Dullness has ruled the market, except 
in a few instances, as in Pacific Mail and Western 
Union, where some special temptations to specu- 
late have existed. 

Foreign Exchange is quiet at 109% for 60 days’ 
sterling bills. 

The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the week: 

Gold (lowest 117)...... 11836 ,118}¢ 117% , 117 ¥ ,118,1183¢ 
as 11444,114%,11444,1154 
U.S. 68, "81, reg.........6 «.-1183¢,1185¢,1183¢, 11896, 118X 
U.S. 6s, 81, coup. ..1213¢ 12134 ,122,1225 ,121.4 ,1225¢,122% 
U. 8. 5-2, 62, coup.......11545115% 116 115% , 164,117 
U. S. 5-30, G4. COUP.......00.cceeee 116,11634 ,116,1163¢,117 
U. S. 5-20, Ta coup. 117% 117% 118,117 & ,118%¢, 1%. 10% 


us. 5-20} coup (new).. — 19, poner 118 3¢ , 118% ,119. 


























J. 8. 5-20 67 COUP.......02-000 2134 .1215g,121%K 
J.8. 5-20, 68, coup. 118, inn tix, lisse 8g, 12036 

Bs Be BN BE Svc cncnccedecccgusancnntes 244 112%, 1% 

OF, By BP a ccccccccecos 14k, HG AMA gL 

U. 8. C esenee, DB. 0nsetnskssbicbotowtaned 1k Hee 
. Ee yUseveveves 100% 100%, = iaTTR (0% ;1003¢ 

Harlem...... - 20,128 296) x 131,130 ,130% 
_ ee 616,246 434.64 Obie 

Erie pref.. 4 in 

Lake Shor % 

Wabash..... 


Northwestern......... 
Northwestern pref. 
OEE BIE a voccccccccscesesees 
> - eee 
St. Paul pref...... 
Central o 5 Jersey 
Del. L. & V 
- ann. & St. Jos. 
. & St. Jos. pref. 7, 
U F4, RRs ‘31: a 
Panama pa nnaccencenend 111%, 11244 111 “iii rok iis, 7 
I Mail. HH AIX Xt 6 phioy oapeb 45 
>acific BEE ncsocce ooved 7 b ) 
Adams Ex 95% SE ini a a 
American Ex 
United States Exp.. 
Wells Fargo Exp.. 
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No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 
New York, May 26, 1873 

(2 We recommend to our friends and cus- 
tomers forinvestment of surplus Capital, orin 
exchange for Government Bonds, which can 
now be sold at unusually high prices, the fol- 
lowing Securities of well-known character and 
established reputation, viz. : 

THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO SIX PER 
CENT. BONDS—Principal and Interest paya- 
ble in Gold Coin in New York City: Interest 
payable May 1 and Nov. 1; issued in denomina- 
tions of $100, $500 and $1,000, either Coupon or 
Registered. Price 88 {-2 and accrued in- 
terest. Secured by a First Mortgage on the 
main line of this great East and West Trunk 
Road, from Richmond to the Ohio River, 
120 milesin length, now completed, and doing a 
large and rapidly increasing business. _ 

Also, THE CHESAPEAKE AND QHIO 
SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS—Principal and 
Interest payable in Gold Coin in New York 
City ; Interest payable January land July 1. 
Bonds of 1,000 each, Coupon or Registered— 
price QO and accrued interest—secured by a 
First Mortgage on the Peninsula Division, 
from the Richmond Depot to the James River 
Docks and to Deep Water on the Chesapeake 
Bay, now in progress ; the proposed Kanawha 
River Branch, and the Bridge to be built across 
the Ohio River at Huntington; in addition to 
which they are alien upon the entire Road and 
equipment already completed at a cost of 
over $35,000,000 with a First Mortgage Debt of 
only $15,000,000. The rapiddevelopment of the 
business of the Road indicates that the earn- 
ings of the ensuing twelve months will not be 
less than $3,000,000, and for the succeeding year 
not less than $5,000,000. 

' The Chesapeake and Ohio Securities should, 
and must in time, take rank in the markets of 
the world with those of the Central Pacific. 


We also buy and sell, at current market 
prices: 

The WESTERN PACIFIC SIX PER CENT. 
BONDS—Principal and Interest payable in 
Gold in New York City; Interest payable 
January 1 and July 1; Coupon Bonds of $1,000 
each ; assumed by the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company by consolidation. 

Also, the CENTRAL PACIFIC GOLD 
BONDS, as well known in all the principal 
money markets of the world as the Bonds of 
the United States Government. 

We also deal in Government Bonds and 
other first-class securities ; receive deposits, on 
which we allow four per cent. interest, make 
collections, and do a general banking business. 


FISK & HATCH. 


BANKING HOvsE OF Fisk & = 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 








PORTLAND AND OGDENS- 
BURG RAILROAD. 


The completion of the Vermont divi- 
sion of the Portland and Ogdensburg 
Railroad more than half its entire length, 
at a great saving over the original esti- 
mates, and the assurance of the engineer 
that the remainder of the line, on which 
work is going forward vigorously, will 
show even a greater economy of con- 
struction, has greatly stimulated the sale 
of the first mortgage bonds. The low 
price at which they are offered for the 
present and the certainty that they will 
advance in price render them attractive 
as investments, The Messrs. Fairbanks, 
who are the financial agents of the road, 
may well be proud of their success in 
building and managing the affairs of this 
new and shortest trunk line from the 
lakes to the Atlantic.—Evening Post. 


FOR INVESTMENT. 


Itis universally conceced that carefully selected 
FIRST MORTGAGE RAILROAD BONDS are not 
only SAFE, but are the MOST DESIRABLE SE- 
CURITIES for investment purposes. It is also an 
established fact that there are fewer instances of 
default in the Railroad than in any other of the 
great interests of the country. 

These facts have been accepted as applying to 
the securities of Railroads generally, but they ap- 
ply with greatly increased force in cases where the 
Roads have superior advantages in location, man- 
ag t, and cx tions. 


The Indianapolis, Bloomington and 
Western Railway 


possesses all the advantages here named, and has, 
in addition, a very large business already created 
and assured to it. The BONDS of this Read now 
offered are GOLD, SEVEN PER CENT. CON- 
VERTIBLE, are FULLY SECURED by a FIRST 
MORTGAGE on an extension of 217 miles, and are 
a liability of the entire line of 420 miles, of which 
four-fifths are completed. 

The geographical position of the road is remark- 
ably favorable. Commencing at Indianapolis, its 
direction is west, and diverging at Champaign it 
has terminal points at Peoria, on the Illinois River, 
and on the Mississippi opposite Kevkuk. 

Net earnings of the division from Indianapolis to 
Pekin and Peoria are large, and have been for a 
considerable period greater than the amount re- 
quired for interest on all bonds issued by the Com- 
pany. Regular trains are running on more than 100 
miles of the extension, and total receipts of the 
road for this year must be very satisfactory to al) 
holders of its securities. 

The Earnings in 1872 were 81,359,690.55 
—an increase of $395,000 over 1871. Itis 
expected they will reach $2,000,000 during 
the present year. 

These Bonds have an INTRINSIC VALUE ex- 
ceeding the present low price of 90 and INTER- 
EST, and holders will find a POSITIVE ADVAN- 
TAGE in an early increase in the value of their 
investment. Coupons January and July 1. 

ALL NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES RECEIVED 
IN EXCHANGE AT BEST MARKET RATES. 

Pamphlets, maps, and circulars furnished on ap- 
plication. ve 


TURNER BROS., 


Bankers, No. 14 Nassau Street. 


GEORCE OPDYKE & Co. 
No. 25 NASSAU STREET, 
OFFER FOR SALE AND CONFIDENTLY RE- 
COMMEND : 


Lake Ontario Shore Railroad First Mort- 
gage Seven per cent. Gold Bonds. 

St. Louis and Southeastern Consolidated 
Seven per cent. Gold Bonds. 

Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe First 
Mortgage Seven per cent. Gold Bonds. 

Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Land 
Grant Seven per cent. Gold Bonds. 

Evansville City (Ind.) Seven per cent. Bonds. 

Desirable Western County Bonds, yielding 
10 per cent. interest. 


Town Seven per cent. Bonds, State of New 
York. 


10 Per Cent. 
10 Per Cent. 




















Kansas School Bonds. 

Nebraska School Bonds. 

10 Per Cent. Nebraska Bridge Bonds. 

8 Per Cent. Bonds, City St. Paul, Minn. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN 

NEW YORE. For sale by 


FITCH, OTIS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 11 Pine 8t., New York. 





RAIL Whether you wish to BUY or 
ROAD SELL, write to 

.| HASSLER & CO., 
BONDS.! 7 Wall St., New York, 





To Travelers. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


59 Wall Strect, New York, 
211 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
66 State Street, Boston, 





Issue, against cash deposited, or satisfactory guar- 
antee of repayment, Circular Credits for Travelers, 
in dollars for use in the United States and adjacent 
countries, and in Pounds sterling for use in any part 
of the world. 

These credits, bearing the signature of the hold- 
er, afford a ready means of identification, and the 
amounts for which they are issued can be availed 
of from time to time, and wherever he may be, in 
sums to meet the requirements of the traveler. 

Application for Credits may be made to either of 
the above houses direct, or through any first-class 
bank or banker in this country. 


THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS. 
MAKE CABLI\ TRANSFERS OF MONEY BE- 
TWEEN THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, 
DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN &CO., 
BANKERS, 

Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, 
ISSUE CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF 
CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, available in all the 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD. 

Also, TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of money 
made in EUROPE or CALIFORNIA on favorable 


terms. 
_INTEREST ALLOWED ON ' DEPOSITS. 


"NOTICE TO INVESTORS. 


CHICAGO & CANADA 
SOUTHERN. 


$5,000,000 
7 PER CENT. COLD BONDS 


AT 90 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. COUPON 
AND REGISTERED. INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
GOLD, APRIL AND OCTOBER. 

We now offer these Bonds at the above VERY 
LOW price. THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or 
eastern end of this line, whose Bonds were so rap- 
idly sold last Summer, 


IS NOW FINISHED, 


and will be opened for business in connection with 
the TOLEDO AND WABASH and other Western 
Roads at a very early day. The CHICAGO AND 
CANADA SOUTHERN, or western end of this 
line, is now being rapidly built, and the Company 
expect it to be finished during the present year. 
THIS GREAT TRUNK LINE, when completed 
through, will be of immense advantage to the ship- 
ping interests of the Great West, being level, straight, 
and thirty-three miles shorter than any other route. 
Having connections with all the lines running into 
Buffalo at the East and Chicago at the West, and 
under the management of some of the most expe- 
rienced railroad operators of the country, its suc- 
eess is rendered a certainty, and its Bonds must be 
a safe and profitable investment. It makes the 
shortest and best connections going West, both at 
Toledo and Detroit, and isthe only Seven per cent. 
Bond on any through Trunk Line now offered. 
Pamphlets and all information by 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


BANKERS, 
No. 10 Wall Street. 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO, 


BANKERS, 
No, 27 Pine Street. 


TEN PER CENT. 


ILLINOIS RECISTERED COU- 
PON BONDS, 


KANSAS RECISTERED COUPON 
BONDS, 


and other good, sound, large-paying secu- 
rities Sor sale. Send for_our 
Price-Lists, 


A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 
Dealers in Municipal Bonds, 
_tt Ww i Wall ‘Street, New York. — 


"Banking } of HENRY CLEWS & CO.,) P| 
& Wall Street, New York. f 
Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits _is- 
sued available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits received, subject to check on 
demand. Interest allowed on all Daily 
Balances, every accommodation and fn 
cility afforded usually with City Banks. 




















HICACO 
Loan and Real Estate Investing Agency 
OF 


STILES & GIBBS, 130 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Heneg looned at 10 Hci cent. on first-class Real 


Estate og = =f urchases made for 
non-residents, ts of information 
and terms, 





————$ 


INVESTMENT, 


At present rate of Gold, on investment of $10,00 in 
the 


TEN PER CENT. 





First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
COLD BONDS 


OF THE 


VERMONT DIVISION 


OF THE 


PORTLAND 
AND 
OCDENSBURG 
R. R. TRONK LINE 


yields an anaes interest of $880, and held to mae 
turity an annual rate of 


{0 PER CENT. ' 

Issued fin Genenntnations s $1,000, $500, and $100, 
and limited to $20,000 per m 

No security is pant og = these FIRST-CLAS# 
RAILROAD BONDS, on a large property, a8 
well as on a large and constantly-increc “4 income. 

The building and management of the Road is 
conducted with such economy and integrity as to 
make the iavocsment VERY PROFITABLE AND 
PERFECTLY SAFE 


_E & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont, 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broad way, New York, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 
2 Milk Street, » Boston, 


JAY COOKE & co., 
No, 20 WALL STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
EXCHANGE ON 
LONDON, 
PARIS, 
BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, 
BREMEN, 
VIENN. 
CABLE TRANSFERS, 
CIRCULAR LETTERS, 











COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


ON 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 
41 Lombard St., London. 
CABLE TRANSFERS UPON VIENNA DIRECT. 


Midland R. R. 
BONDS 


FOR SALE BY 
ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
Bankers, 25 Pine Street. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
Bankers and Dealers in 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to suppl 

investors, furnish bonds advertised on the mar et 
at subscription prices, execute orders for Govern- 
ment Securities, Gold and Railroad Stocks, and doa 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 
No. 31 PINE STREET. 


Cc. D. WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly with Vermilye & Co. 


MARVIN BROS., 
BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. Y., 
Boy | and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and 


Receive Deposits on most favorable term 

Furnish all kind of Bonds negotiated ~ other 
Bankers at advertised subscription ces. 

mee otiate First-class Railway an 
and doa 


General Banking Business. 


7 TO 12 PER CENT. 


Wemakea Specialty of County, City and School 
District Bonds. Guarantee legality of all bonds 
sold, collect the coupons without canes, or take 
ae asso much cash on sales. §{#~ Send for Price 


THE LAW of MUNICIPAL BONDS 


just published by our senior, should be in the hands 
of all interested in this class of securities. 2 ve ne 
price 3 #10. W. Ww. N. N. COL, ‘ER  & CO., 17 Nassau St. .N N.Y. 


Choice To TOW, County and School Bois 


for sale at prices that will pay over 12 per cent. on 
the investment. Legality of issue guaranteed. 
THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 
‘Bankers, 14 Pine Street. * 
BProsir TO-DAY i in the SAVINGS BANK, 
hartered by the United Sta’ 
SEND. os CIRCULAR, 185 Bleecker “street. 


SSETS OV ent 24,000,000. ia 
SAM. L. HARRIS, Manager. 
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THE C1 CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Scie ntific and Sanitary. 


HOW TORREY BECAME A BOTANIST. 
TINHE Journal of Applied Chemistry, in its obit- 
‘i uary notice of the universally respected and 
beloved Dr. John Torrey (whose eminence as a scien- 
tific investigator and teacher was equaled by the 
bright example of his upright and gentle Christian 
life) tells an interesting story of the way he was led to 
the study of botany, in the pursuit of which he 
achieved so great a fame. While yet a lad, he used to 
accompany his father in visits of official inspection to 
the New York prisons. In one of these was a prisoner 
(supposed, and afterwards proved, to be innocent) who, 
being highly educated, was employed as book-keeper 
to the superintendent. Whenever young Torrey ap- 
peared at the prison, the book-keeper would point out 
from the window some plants growing in the vacant 
lots opposite, and ask the boy to go and fetch them. 
The two would then sit down in the office to analyse 
aud dissect the specimens. From this teacher in con- 
vict’s garb, the young student acquired that enthusias- 
tic love of botany which never forsook him. It is 
pleasant to know that the prisoner, ultimately acquit- 
ted of all guilt, became one of the most useful scientific 
men of the country. Observing what his pupil accom- 
plished for American science, he may well have had 
reason to rejoice in his own temporary and undeserved 
disgrace, whici brought forth such noble fruit. 


JUSTUS LIEBIG., 


N the recent death, at the age of seventy, of 
Baron Liebig, the world has lost not merely a bril- 
liant and industrious investigator, but perhaps the fore- 
most of the interpreters of scientific research into pop- 
ular language. Liebig’s ‘* Letters on Chemistry,” writ- 
ten originally fur a weekly newspaper, have gone 
through innumerable editions in many languages, and 
have influenced so deeply the current popular thought 
. that it is now difficult to eradicate some of the theories 
which Liebig himself long since surrendered as un- 
tenable. Professor Charles A. Joy, of Columbia Col- 
lege, who knew him well, thus writes of him in the 
Journal of Applied Chemistry: 

“It would occupy too much space to undertake to give a 
history of the work accomplished by this great man. The 
chief points of it can, however, be compressed into a small 
compass. He pointed out the way to conduct the analysis of 
organic bodies, and to establish for them rational formulas. 
In conjunction with Wochler, he accomplished the synthesis 
of organic substances, and thus did what Buzelius pronounced 
to be impossible. He introduced chemistry into the study of 
physiology, and thus created a revolution in that branch of 
science, and in the department of agriculture did more to 
place that pursuit upon a scientific basis than any man who 
had preceded tim.” 


A NEW USE OF THE SPECTROSCOPE. 


NHIS instrument is acknowledged to be unsur- 
passed in delicacy for the detection of minute 
quantities of certain elements; but it has never been 
employed for quantitative determinations. M. Janssen, 
however, in a recent communication to the French 
Academy, proposes two methods of quantitative spec- 
tral analysis. The firstis the measurement of the bright 
lines afforded by a s:ibstance in the spectrum ; and it is 
said that this has already been employed to ascertain 
the amount, as well as the presence of certain elements 
in the ashes of plants. The second is the measurement 
of the duration of the lines, or, in other words, of the 
time required for the complete volatilization of the 
substance. It seems likely that accuracy of results, if 
practically attained at all, would require the use of 
both methods, and the correction of one by the other. 


‘\ thetic vibrations of tuning-forks and other 
bodies when in unison. An interesting paper by Prof. 
Lovering, of Harvard, published in the Franklin In- 
stitute Journal, describes the similar phenomena ex- 
hibited in ordinary machinery when the rates of 
vibration are too slow to be perceived hy the ear as 
musical sounds. Every structure has a definite rate of 
vibration, depending on its size, shape and materials, 
and as fixed us the fundamental note of a musical 
chord. And it will respond to external vibrations 
which happen to be in unison with it. In this way, as 
Prof. Lovering points out, mechanical disturbances, 
harmless in their origin, may become troublesome or 
dangerous. ‘ When the bridge at Colebrook Dale (the 
first iron bridge in the world) was building, a fiddler 
came along and said to the workmen that he could 
fiddle their bridge down. The builders thought this a 
fiddle-de-dee, and invited the initerant musician to 
fiddle away to his heart’s content. One note after an- 
other was struck upon the strings, until one was found 
with which the bridge was in sympathy. When the 
bridge began to shake violently the incredulous work- 
men were alarmed at the unexpected result, and 
ordered the fiddler to stop.”” The trembling of build- 
ings at certain deep notes (lower than the audible 
musical tones) of organs; the violent shaking of 
factories by the machinery, when run at a certain 
rate, and their comparative stability if the rate is a 
little slower or faster; the great danger to bridges in- 
volved in the regular marching of infantry over them 
—are cases involving this principle. It is an established 
rule among military men to ¢ross bridges at “rout 


SYMPATHETIC VIBRATIONS. 


E have alluded several times to the sympa- 
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step,’’ without aaa time, lest the vibrations of the 
bridges should be so intensified as to cause its destruc- 
tion. The careless neglect of this precaution broke the 
suspension-bridge at Angiers in France, a few years 
ago, killing nearly 300 soldiers, and wounding many 
more, 
FIRES IN RAILWAY CARS. 
HE horrors of railway accidents are great 
enough without the unnecessary aggravation 
arising from the burning of the victims, by the break- 
ing of stoves and the scattering of their fiery contents. 
Nothing but the stupidity or the parsimony of the 
companies stands in the way of adequate protection 
igainst this danger. Several methods have been in- 
troduced, and have proved more or less satisfactory in 
practice, any one of which would undoubtedly be bet- 
ter than the penurious adherence to the old-fashioned 
stoves. For instance, the heating of cars by pipes con- 
veying steam from the engine is reported to be success- 
ful. Then there is a patent stove, with a water-tank 
attached to it, in such a way that whenever the stove is 
upset the contents are at once deluged with water and 
so extinguished. The European method is generally to 
leave the cars cold, furnishing foot-warmers only, 
which are filled with hot water at the stations. This is 
applicable to small coupés only; and it works badly 
there, leaving no resource, in case of delay cn route, or 
negligence of the attendants. Yet it is better than the 
risk of torture and death by fire. The Pullman cars are 
now often heated by a system of steam-pipes connected 
with a heater at one end. This contains little fire, and 
being substantially built and carefuliy protected is 
perhaps not likely to make trouble even in a case of 
collision. 

Finally, we say with Hygiene, that every passenger 
ought to have, what several roads have provided for 
freight cars, namely. one or more portable fire-ex- 
tinguisher. 





_Publishers’ Department. — 
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Vox POPULI. 

\ TE are repeatedly urged to give publicity to 

some of the commendations of our new Oleo- 
graph, “Little Runaway and her Pets,’’ under the 
heading, “* Vox Populi,” as we did last year of the 
pretty pair of Babies. We had supposed, from the de- 
mand for the Oleograph, that the little child-mother 
was speaking for herself; but to oblige those who 
would like to know what the rest of creation think of 
the new prentium, we will give, from week to week, a 
few of the letters we receive. Of course no names will 
be attached to them; but the letters will be bona fide 
letters, and the names may be had if desired. 


BOYLSTON STATION, Mass., March 21, 1873. 
J. B. Forp & Co. : 

Dear Sirs: . The paper I consider invaluable, 
and the premium !—well, I am a subscriber to, and have 
received premium pictures of, the ‘ * and 

, and feel justified in saying that * Little Runaway ”’ is 
the finest thing of all; and if you would enlarge your sub- 
scription list, just show your“ Little Runaway” along with 

_* .’ The latter picture I received and gave it to 
the baby to play with; but it was such a frightful looking 
thing that she threwit away in disgust. Wishing you the best 
success, I remain, 

Yours, very truly, 


WoopBerry, BALTO Co., Md., April 15, 1878. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co. : 

Gentlemen :—The “ Oleograph” came safely to hand to-day. 
Please allow me to say, that the praises I had heard lavished 
upon it are justly due. I have a little daughter, about 
four years old, who, upon seeing the picture, clapped 
her little hands, called it endearing names, and kissed it. I 
confess Iam in love with it myself. Andif another could 
not be obtained, would not part with it for anything. 

Yours truly, —. 


WATERFORD, Pa., April 12, 1873. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Gentlemen :—1 received yesterday by express the beautiful 
French Oleograph—“ Little Runaway and her Pets’’—you 
were so kind to send me; it came in perfect order. I thank 
you very much for sending it. It is the first one in the place. 
It is more than it was represented to be in beauty of design 
and delicacy of tints. I call it a perfect picture. 

Yours very respectfully, —. 





PLYMOUTH PULPIT 


[ a weekly pamphlet, varying from 16 to 24 
pages, containing, in clear type, on fine paper, 
Mr. T. J. Exxrnwoop’s verbatim phonographic re- 
ports of the Rev. Henry Warp BEECHER’S sermons 


in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Each pamphlet con- 
tains one sermon of the week previous, together with 
the Prayers before and after the sermon (which were 
added at the earnest request of many), and indication 
of the Scripture Lesson read, and the hymns sung 
(“‘ Plymouth Collection ’’). 

The CuristrAN Union, with the regular Picture- 
Premiums ($3.00), and Plymouth Pulpit, with a portrait 
of Mr. Beecher, suitable for framing, to all who ask for 
it ($3.00), will be sent for one year fer Five Dollars 
including, of course, the regular Picture-Premiums.) 





; when remittances are sent by mail. 
| will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
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IMPORTANT TO INI -ESTORS. 


‘\ 7 E have been strongly urged, from various 
quarters, during the past year, to tender our 
services to our subscribers in the matter of aiding them 
to invest money in first-class securities. Owing to the 
extensive business connections which have grown up 
between the Christian Union and the leading financial 
houses, who are continuously advertising railroad 
bonds and other securities with us, we find ourselves 
able to offer the following important accommodation - 
Parties wishing to invest money, to re-invest 
coupons or dividends, or to convert securities of one 
kind into others, may send the same to this office, and 
their business will be promptly attended to without 
charge or expense to them. In all cases we will under- 
take to send to inquirers the most authentic informa- 
tion attainable regarding securities; but when invest- 
ments are ordered they must be accompanied by j:lain 
instructions, so that no misunderstandings may arise. 
Communications in regard to these matters must be 
addressed to “J. B. Forp & Co., Bond Department, 
Christian Union Office, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
That will insure immediate attention; and as, be- 
sides the general responsibility of the house, this 
business will be in especial charge of one who has 
for years been engaged in the wide and successful ne- 
gotiation of such securities, entire confidence may be 
felt inits judicious management. 

The offer, then, comprises: 1, A reliable source of 
information concerning securities; 2. Competent, re- 
sponsible and trustworthy Agents to transact the 
business; 3. The saving of all Brokers’ Commissions by 
means of the business relations of the paper with the 

great financial houses. 





FRAMES FOR PREMIUM PICTURES. 


Sgn apeaneoroge receiving our premium pictures 
“J from agents will be glad to know that every 
agent may be supplied with samples of excellent and 
handsome frames, at prices ranging from $1.50 to $6.50. 
These the public may rely upon as good and cheap, 
and we advise that no others be taken from agents. 

Early last year, complaints came to us that agents 
were buying frames at retail prices from dealers, 
and selling them to subscribers with heavy profits 
added. And it was to protect our subscribers, and 
to put all our agents on fair and cqual ground, 
that we arranged with large manufacturers for uni- 
form styles of frames, and sold them at uniform low 
prices. 





THE PICTURE PREMIUMS. 
MOUNTING AND DELIVERY. 


1. $3.00 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
for one year, and either of the premiums, wnmounted, 
liverable at the publication office in New York. 

$3.10 entitles the subscriber to the 
and either premium, unmounted, free by mail. 

3. $3.25 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized and varnished and mounted on Limp 
Canvas (suitable for framing), deliverable at the publication 
office. §#~ Or, the chromos “ Wide Awake” and “ Fast 
Asleep,” mounted on stiff boards, deliverable at this office. 

4. $3.35 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized, varnished, and mounted on Limp 
Canvas, free by mail. =" Or, the Chromos “ Wide Awake”’ 
and * Fast Asleep,’”’ mounted on stiff boards, free by inail. 


5. $3.40 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized, varnished, and mounted on a 
Wooden Stretcher (making it exactly like an oil painting), 
ready for framing, deliverable at the publication office; or, 
sent by express at the expense of the subscriber.* 

6. $3.65 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized, varnished, and mounted on a 
Wooden Stretcher (making it exac tly like an oil painting), 
ready for framing, by express prepaid.* 


de- 


paper 


* This style (Wooden Stretcher) must be sent by express. But, owing 
to a special arrangement we have made with the principal express 
companies, the expressage will be considerably less if prepaid. 
Therefore, the subscribess who have paid $3.65 will receive the pice 
ture prepaid, and that is what the extra 25 cents is for. The sub- 
scribers who have paid only $3.40 will have to pay the expressage 
(from 30 cents to £1.50, as the case may be), on delivery. 

GB Plecse take particular notice that the above arrangement, by which 


| the expressage may be prepaid for 2 cents, applics ONLY to points reached 
| DIRECT (i. ¢., without transfer) by one or more of the foliewing Express 


Companies, viz.: the Adams, United States, American, National, and 
Delaware, Lackawana & Western. Packages for towns served only by 
LOCAL Express Companies can be prepaid ONLY to the point where 
they are transferred by the company taking them from New York. ‘ 





REcEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
Renewing subscribers 


their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three eents or a postage stamp must be en- 
closed with the remittance, for that purpose. 

BE CLEAR in your letter sending money. Give al- 
ways the name to which the paper is to go; street if desired ¢ 
town, county, and State invariably. Say also whether it is a 
Renewal or a New Subscription. 

A failure in any one of these particulars may result in irre- 
gularity and loss of papers. If it does, the fault will be your 
own, 


Back NumBeErs.—Agents and subscribers are noti- 
fied that all subscriptions will be dated hereafter from the 
first of the current month in which the subscriptions are re- 
ceived at this office. No further back numbers can be sup= 
plied, 





